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FOREWORD 


nPHIS PUBLICATION is one of a series reporting on a nationwide study 
•*" Qualification and Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional Children, which, 
since its inception, has been a major project of the Office of Education. 
More than 2,000 persons concerned with some aspects of the education 
of handicapped or gifted children have participated in the project. The 
manner in which this project has been conducted is an example of co- 
operative action among persons from many agencies, organizations, school 
systems, and the staff of the Office of Education. Since the findings report 
the opinions of many leaders, they may prove useful to teachers in their 
own professional development, to supervisors and administrators in the 
selection of personnel, to standard-setting agencies, and to colleges and 
universities preparing teachers of exceptional children. 

In this publication arc reported those aspects of the broader study which 
deal specifically with teachers of children who are blind. Other bulletins 
coming from the study report on qualifications and preparation of educators 
instructing other exceptional children. 

In the ultimate sense, since the key persoh in a good educational program 
is the teacher, this publication is intended to help foster the best possible 
instruction for blind boys and girls — to whom the schools and the Nation 
have so great an obligation. 


Wayne O. Reed 

Assistant Commissioner 
Division of State and 
Local School Systems 


J. Dan Hull 

Director, 

Instruction, Organisation and 
Services Branch 
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« THE BLIND CHILD’S TEACHER; 

INTRODUCTION 


'THE TEACHER of blind children has a unique opportunity to enrich the 
lives of young people in our society who have severe visual handicaps. 
Much learning for sighted childrrfftakes place through visual experiences. 
Such visual learning opportunities are not available to hljnd^hildren, and 
they are grcatlykcduccd for those- who have very limited residual vision. 

The problems resulting from the lack of incidental visual learning 
experiences challenge the teacher to be sufficiently creative to bring all 
experiences within arm’s teach or eye range of each individual child. In so 
doing, the teacher is privileged to be the person who introduces blind 
ichildren to many new, first-hand experiences;. It is the alert teacher who 
helps to bring the blind child’s immediate environment into focus for him 
and who provides opportunities for learning which ate real for the child 
who is blind, hi the classroom, for example, procedures used in teaching 
the 3 R's involve using stylus, slates, and arithmetic boards rather inlr 
print books and cursive or manuscript writing. 

Mon regular classroom teachers would consider themselves un qualify 
to meet the complex needs of blind pupils. What then are the distinctive 
competencies needed, over ami above those required to teach the sighted, 
to teach the Mind successfully? What specialized preparation is needed? 
For a number of reasons the need for examination of these two questions 
has been recognised for some time. 

y . In the past nearly all blind Children were educated in residential schools, 
but today as many as one-seventh of these children are enrolled in their 
own community schools, either in regular or special classes. Increased * 
enrollment has resulted in a greater demand by local school systems for 
qfualified teachers of the blind, and a greater concern by State departments 
of edqaarioQ with Certification requirements. At the same time there has 
I® d em a n d for residential school personnel. Both of these 

developments have brought the question of teacher preparation and selec- 
tion into sharper focus. 

Not only State and local supervisory personnel, but the teacher himself 
and instructors in collegiate institutions have recognized the need for a 
re-evaluation of teacher-education programs aimed at evolving curricula 
which are most likely to help the teacher of the blind attain a high degree 
of professional competence. Educators have been increasingly concerned 
of late as to whether programs of instruction contain essential or noo- 
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A project Was Undertaken 

Because questions were being raised, not only in the field of the blind 
but in all other areas of exceptionality, the nationwidejeudy Qualification 
and Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional Children* was undertaken. 
Included in the broad study was an examination of the distinctive 
competencies and experiences needed by all types of special education 
personae]. Ttstbtrj of Cbildnn Who Art Blind deals solely with those 
aspects of the broad project related to teachers in this area of exceptionality. 
Through reading the report, one may construct for himself a picture of the 
successful teacher of the blind, as envisioned by several groups of special 
educators. 

Two techniques were used to gather information for this report. One 
was through the work of a committee of experts— the competency com- 
mittee; the other was through the use of a series of inquiry forms. The 
committee of seven leading educators jn the area of the blind prepared an 
extensive and thorough statement describing the specialized competencies 
tfrhich they believed those who teach blind pupils should possess.* 

Through the series of inquiry forms information was supplied by 100 
superior classroom teachers engaged in work with the blind, and by 56 
State and 45 local directors and supervisors of special education who reported 
some responsibility in this area.* 

A large part of the information reported in this publication was provided 
by -the 100 teachers. The opinion of these special teachers was sought 
because they were currently in close daily association with blind children 
and therefore were in a position to make practical judgments about the 
competencies and experiences which make teachers effective. It was 
recognized that, throughout the Nation, there would be many more than 
100 superior teachers who would be qualified to participate in this project, 
but it was decided by those planning the study that 100 would be a large * 
enough sample. The names of classroom teachers were supplied by State 
departments of education on a quota basis. 4 Of the 100 teachers partici- 

1 The general pirn of the broad study will he found in appendix A. XJ 

» Mow Information on the competency oo remittee and it* role Will he (riven on p. 8. 

' Excerpts horn these three Inquiry form* oonUUntn* the Item, upon which this report was based are ’ 
reproduced In appendix D. 8epurat« forms werp sent to each group, form EXO-tA was sent to teachers 
of the blind; form EXCV1 was amt to State director* and supervisors of special education; form BXO-J was 
,icnt to local directors and supervisor* pf special education. 

•For Information about samplln* procedure and the background of the 100 teacher*, we appendix D. 



COMPETENCIES NEEDED BY 
TEACHERS OF BLIND CHILDREN 

AT TOE CORE of the movement to mcine qunlified twdien of the blind 
u the need for mcreued rnidenondin* of the dittinctive competence 
requiredby these educators. Opinions about these unique skills and knowl- 
edges which were collected through two distinct and separate proce- 
dure. are reported in this section. First, the reader will find the com- 

pC ?°? 1 COmm ! ttce * ltttcmcnt which identifies and describes the know led ee 
and abilities thought to be essential to well-qualified teachers. Next is a 
report of ^relative importance for their own teaching success which 
the 100 teachers placed on a list of specialized competencies. This is 

7 ‘ C0IDp "' is00 <Uu ******* by these two independent 

THE COMPETENCY COMMITTEE AND ITS REPORT 

In defining the distinctive competencies needed by teachers of blind chil- 
drm, the committee s task was a creative one. It was suggested that the 
members of the committee should set their sights high and write their 
statement in terms of the ideal. Urn,, their report would serve as a goal 
toward which to work rather than merely as a basis for minimum standards 
hey were to do their work without reference to existing standards college 
curricula or report, of other educators. They did hot have .‘ccess to 
mquipr forms used to collect data in this study. The committee was 
regarded as autonomous in making its statement, and although the report 
was reviewed by many people, changes in it were made only by committee 

Nominations to the competency committee were made by the national 
advisory committee ‘ Insofar as possible, committee members were selected 
on the basis of: (1) Teaching experience with blind children; (2) super- 
visory or administrative responsibility for educational programs for the 
blind; and (3) experience in the preparation of teachers of the blind through 
appointments to the staff o< a college or university. On the basis of these 

guidelines a committee of seven recognized leader, in the education of the 
blind was formed. 

The validity of their sutement rests largely on the fact that the committee 
T^^tstanding **w*ton in their field. Their report which 
represents deliberation by the group over a period of 2 yean, prefaced by a 
brief statement of philcaophy and goal, in educating the blind, is repro- 
duccd in its entirety in the following pages. ^ ^ 

’ Apptndlx A tor inlonnaUoo oa bow the oommlilee wn form*! 
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TEACHERS OF CHILDREN WHO ARB BLIND 
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THE REPORT 

r 

The teacher of blind children should possess the same compe- 
tencies expected of teachers of all children. He should, however 
possess some of the knowledge, skills, and understandings, to a 
greater degree. In addition to the preparation in general educa- 
tion, this teacher should acquire certain competencies basic to the 
education of blind children. These will vary in degree and kind 
depending upon the type of position the teacher holds, the age 
group of children he teaches, the type of school in which he 
functions, the administrative structure, and the community 
resources available. Certain information and procedures from 
related areas of special education are also important to the 
teacher m meeting the varying needs of blind children with 
additional handicaps. 

The teacher of blind children should be prepared to develop a 
program which is oriented to children who function as hltnd 
individuals . Too* they should be able to use effectively the aids 
and appliances, the methods of procedure, and the related re- 
sources appropriate to this area of special education. This pre- 
supposes that the teacher has a thorough understanding of the 
social, psychological, emotional, and medical implications of 
blindness, as they may affect the complete adjustment and happi- 
ness of these children. This knowledge further demands that 
the teacher accept the challenge of creating an individualized 
and an enriched program which brings experience close to the 
child and interprets the physical environment when necessary for 
his best interest. The goal for the blind child is, as for all 
children, the growth and development of the whole child and the 
realization of a healthy personality which will help him to be- 
come an independent well-adjusted adult. In order to achieve 
these goals, the teacher should have physical and mental health 
of the highe st quality. While versatility, flexibility, ingenuity, 

• 8* pop » for title and addntoa of commit'* member.. 
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Teaching Blind Pupils to Retd BrtiUe Is t Necessary Teacher Competence 


imagination, and complete acceptance of the child arc qualities 
necessary for teachers of all children, the teacher of the child who 
is blind should possess them to a greater degree. The blind child 
should be allowed to develop according to his own individual 
pattern, -and should be permitted to share experiences which arc 
real for him with an understanding teacher. This approach 
requires the teacher’s interest in and knowledge of the child's 
family, friends, and cofnmunity. 

. ' It is necessary that the teacher of blind children be able to 
evaluate current trends in general education in relation to the 
needs of blind children, in order to make necessary adaptations in 
curriculum aids and program. He should not strive to become an 
expert in all types of service to children, but to make use of the 
most suitable resources important in the complete development 
of a program for blind children. This necessitates his ability 
to work as a member of a team, using the best services available 
from pertinent educational and social organizations as well as 
community, resources. 
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Hc.^4 undmond hi, fcrhng, JTS&5ZJ ^Z 
problems arising from blindness. He should further recoimi^ 
the impact of the attitude* of society as a h „ j- ^ 
factor relating to blindness i tseif . As an indication of hfrdSe* 

* !! 7 M>d iD b, ‘ nd l*™«. ^ should fy^d 

*- * - -pnhcatiritfr 

. ,^ c teach " " ho h “ achieved this balance in his feeling about ‘ 

• rjzter ,,,tho “ , w ““ «<=*“ « 

^ * h ° Ujd ** afxcM ’ • ki »W i» hi. 

and LticW^ *** “ * er fWtio ° M ^Klmduals 

. P*™"P*«* »° group situations. He should recognise chat 

;trH 10 Or "** grow in * *° c,c ^ »• * 

and ^iZ^To lighted friend^ 

be '° hc, P ‘“'ill tht blind child the deairc » 
become identified with • group end io develop a cenie ol belon .1.. 
and contributing. Thu tether ahould altolmumc rctpomibflity 
for comttnct.ve guidance when the child i. attempting^ undj. 

who d^cThe.;tm P *° d '° h “ ***" “ th - 

Finally, the teacher of blind children should be able to interwet 
courageously the needs and abilities of blind children to soddy 
and to assist the* children in realising their desire to b^mc 
functioning and worthwhile blind adults. 

Knowledge of Medical Factors 

defoL^h ° { blmd Chil a fCQ Sh ° UId ****** information on eye 
defects and their causes and should also be aware of their social 

and possible psychological implications, so that he is competent 
blmTcht; SfiZZ * Uym “' “ ^ <»c . 
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Teacher Competence Contributed to this Pupil’s Braille Writing 


■s 

While it is not the primary function of the teacher to deal 
with the ophthalmologies! conditions, it is important that be 
hare a knowledge of the effect of the loss of sight in relation to 
certain factors, examples of which are the following: 

Age at onset- 

Type erf onset, traumatic or over a period of time. 

Etiology. i 

Congenital, hereditary, or acquired. 

Diaeaac affecting only die eye, such ss cataract, or disease com pikaring entire 
physical structure, such ss diabetes. ' 

History of periods of hospitalisation. , ' 

It is also important for the teacher to have: 

Knowledge of the current screening devices in vision and, where oecesaary, 
facility in using them to indicate the visual efficiency of the child. Skill in 
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» * 

ob«nr.tK» of the pcrfornuncr at the ch.Jd m ^Urioo ro d* day-to-day 
pjwinmg ot h i« work *ad for the purpose of detecting ugnihaat change* that 
miy have occurred to order to refer him to medical attention 

°' lhe ^ of the of 

. Ab ‘^7” co ®P er *« cftc^.lr with . rib of professions! workers such u 
the ophthalmologist. pediatrician. nurse and social worker, in the L, 
in term of the child nod hi. family. Thu may require . 

WhKh ^ fmrn " mifl " ^ HwikBl 

Sk.M in recognising certain phys&l cooditfon, which may adect'the 

^ u. ^ ^ _ £ 

II E.^pW hrlu.,., a ^„„ ro „ mn 

>c * crnr llf *pc<ial fmcrnctif period*. 

The teacher should he able to talk over with the parents in a 
com/ortahle manner the poss.hlc effects of the eye cotton on 
he educational achievement, the personality development, and 

T' I 1 '?/ thC fUtUrC P*™, of their child. The 

teacher should trail* his own limitations to the medical field, but 

should accept responsibility as a layman in the medical profession 
In hi, association with parents, he should have the ability to 
mterpeet the ophthalmolog.cal record, or eye reports so that the 
behavior of the child can be explained in the light of an under- 
standing of the eye condition. Such undemanding will help the 

r^tcnoal thC Pafrnt IO a ‘ d thC th ‘ ,d m K * Utin * h * s best 

Through systematic observation of the behavior of the child in 
classroom situations the teacher should attempt to develop skill 
m determ, n.ng the visual efficiency of each child as he functions 
m his school program. Through careful guidance, the teacher 
should help him to real, re the potential of h,s residua) vision, to 
accept h,s limitations realistically, and to make adaptations 
himself which will make him a more effective member of society. 

e teac cr should be able to adjust the program to various 
problems which may arise with fmisllj hltnd children. They 
have very limited vision but may use it in varying degrees in 
their educational program. For example, the children described 
thc fol,ow,n S paragraphs may require program adjustment: 

Children with limited rr*d u .| v.siotf which they nuy ur in social situation. 

hut not to much advantage in the use of printed ra.cen.ls in theedoc.noo.l 
program. 

. t Ch '' d ^ n ^ b ° rdcrlinc vUio ° («>oghly 20/200) who may operate cither 

T” Ulm * ,BUJ ‘ * !"» P r,nt or as blind children 

uung brajJic and comparable materials. 
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Children with borderline vuioo for whom it may be ncvrMAry to plui a 
grtdail ihift in the program 4 frotn the cdiujcionaJ medium of braille to print 
material or the rrvenc. 

Ch^dnro with bordcrlioc viuon for whom it it eaptviallr importiot.ru he 
able to determine the correct educational medium at a given time raking into 
aviat deration the ritual, prvtbological, and cmonoctl nerxii 

Children for whom improved vision, resulting from surgery or treirmcnr, 
main it nevetaary for them to be introduced to visum as t new avenue to 
learning. 

Children "ho* performing in educational tasks mdKJcrs better vision " 
than the medical records might fuggrst and also children' whose medical 
ords indie ire much better vision than they are using 

It is important that curriculum, methods of instruction, and 
environment be adapted to the individual needs of the several eye 
conditions found in v school children While there are many 
conditions which require special adaptation, the following 
serve as examples : w ' 

The child with congenital cataract may probe bv control tU light, in mord- 
ancc with the nccommeod^tiooi of the ophthaimologist. ' 

The child with photophobia who needs to recognise his tolerance to light 
and continuous eye tasks may require special lighting 

The child with progressive myopia may require an enrKhed program of 
, activities with possible restrictions which may be prescribed by the physician 

The educational plan for the child should be based upon the 
total organism, which presupposes a total physical and mental 
health program; since the eye is but a part of the organism and 
reflects the total health picture. It should be obvious that the 
general health of all blind children is of prime concern to the 
teacher, not only in regard to eye care but in regard to the total 
physical capacity. , 

.The teacher should recognize that the blind pupil experiences 
emotional tension aod physical strain as he enlarges his environ- 
ment and meets new situations. The teacher should be able to * 
help the child, his family, and his friends to anticipate and accept 
this strain. The teacher has a special obligation to the ntwly 
Hindti child who may experience eveo greater emotional strain. 
This challenges the teacher to great understanding of the implica- 
tions of blindness as they arc faced by this newly -blinded child 
and his family. 

Understanding and Use ef Reading and Writing Equipment 

The teacher responsible for the education of blind children 
„ *l*ould be able tel demonstrate the use of ail of the tools of reading 
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aud writing and should understand the importance of each to the 
efficency of the blind child. He should recognize that the braille 
system provides the best source of reference for the blind person 
and that it is still ;hc only means of writing that furnishes the 
blind child with a permanent record. This medium, therefore 
“ ® asic f to hls learning process and eduction. The teacher will 
understand that the use of the pencil is important to the blind 
individual both as a means of communication between himself 
and others and as an independent skill which he must show in 
legal and social situations. He will know also that the type- 
writer furnishes the most legible method of communication and 
provides an opportunity for speed and facility in the educational 
program and also m business and social correspondence. The 
teacher should achieve: 

i 

ia^tToT ^ WrUln<t br ‘ i,,C “ d “ of this medium 

Knowledge of the mechanic of inscribing braille material for each 
kammg krvelu. order to he able to develop wotfoheea and individual leuoa 
material for the children. 

An awareness of the available material already in braille auitable to the 

*7 ^ b,UKl Child ' “* » adapting material to meet the 

individual need., uamg avenue* of learning which are real to the child. 

Ability to .mpart to the srtfcnt the appreciation of braille trading as . 

thought-getting procea and a, a mean, of extending hi. experience and en- 
larging hit horizons. 

Recognition of the fact that reading and writing braille require aeparate 
types of mechanical skills and that fluency in reading may be hindered by 
the analysts required in writing braille. 

Effective teaching of writing skills requires such competencies 


as: 




Recognition of the point at which the child has sufficient skills in tesding 
to enable him to learn to write braille without hindering hit leading 

Recognition of readiness in relation to the child', muscular coordination 
and spatial orient* rioo. 

Knpwkdgc of the equipment and materials in the field available for writing 
and the ability to choose that which is beat suited for the individual. 

Recognition- of the importance of pencil and pen writing and drill in de- 
veloping a desine in the child for this type of writing. 

Ability to provide for blind children an opportunity ‘to learn to write 

u ^ for this experience, and a. soon a. other, 

.TbTitv foTrf “ CO ° pCr / tC W,th thi * t y^ o( P™*™®- Likewise, tespoo- 
sibihqr for the provision for instruction in typing or for the teferral of ffiis 

type of instruction to the proper person as soon as the child is ready to i 
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COMPETENCIES NEEDED 

1 # 

*hi* important means of communication. It is important to develop in blind 
children skill in the Use and cart of this equipment. 

An understanding and evaluation^ the various published courses in braille 
leading and writing as well as the special types of equipment. 

Knowledge of the various bailie codes such as music, mathematics, and 
foreign languages. 

Recognition of the space required for the housing of reading and writing 
equipment and an understanding of the importance of placing this equip- 
ment where it is easily accessible to the blind child. In planning rfie use of 
equipment jmd in making program adjustments, the physical energy of the 
blind chiknhould be conserved; at the same time, consideration should be 
given to efficient working habits: 

Selection and Use of Aids and Appliances 

The teacher of blind children should be unusually resourceful 
in the selection and use of equipment which may be adaptable 
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nizant of the importance of testing equipment with blind children 
and evaluating the results for the possibility of wider use. 

The teacher should be aware of the special equipment which 
is available through specialized agencies and schools and should 
know how to secure it; he should be able to justify the expense 
in terms of its use. A knowledge of the specialized aids and 
appliances and, where possible, a firsthand examination of them 
can be of great value to the teacher. Examples of the specialized 
. eqriptooK which should be available to the classroom include 
all of the braille writing equipment, arithmetic aids, adaptations 
°f geographic and other scientific aids, adaptations of recreational 
facilities and games, devices to aid in efficient living such as the 
various guidance devices for physical orientation.* Some of these 
will become ^definite part of the equipment in a classroom, while 
others will he used as information in the files of the teacher. 

Because blind children gain so much from intelligent listening, 
certain 'audiovisual aids provide good curriculum assistance. 
The teacher should be able to develop “lcaming-by-listening** 
skills and to teach the child to use this equipment effectively 
and to care for it. 7 

Certain blind children have useful residual vision which is 
important in forming and developing concepts in the educational 
process. For this reason, it is significant that the teacher under- 
stand the use of visual aids, including those found in the regular 
market and those especially designed for the use of children with 
limited vision. Examples of these are certain magnifiers and 
films. The teacher should consider the current trends in the use 
of magnifiers and their intelligent application with blind children 
who may profit from their use. It is important that the value 
of these aids be determined more by the reactions of the children 
who use them than by the attitudes of the teacher. 

The teacher should be aware of the various modes of travel 
and of the philosophy concerning each, that is, the guide dog 
or the cane technique. The good teacher recognises that all 
aids and appliances are important only as they are used in the 
best interest of the child. This means that these devices should 
help him function more effectively in social situations or gain 
for him more irealistic knowledge of |sls total environment* 
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COMPETENCIES NEEDED 


Curriculum Adaptation and Program Adjustment 

Every teacher contributing to the educational program for 
blind children will recognize hit need for competency in develop- 
ing a functional curriculum in the part of the program for which 
he is responsible. He will also understand and appreciate the 
place of all members of the team of coworkers in his school who 
arc working toward the ultimate goals desirable for each child in 
his educational program. 

Each teacher in his own position should have the ability to 
develop a curriculum in all of the areas on the basis of the po- 
tential which the blind child has, recognizing his problems but 
not permitting the lack of vision to prejudice his attitude toward 
the child’s growth and 'development. The teacher can mike use 
of the child s remaining senses, considering the^nformation on 
personality, motivation,, and other psychological factors which 
the related disciplines contribute to education. ' This procedure 
makes it imperative that each blind child be considered as an 
individual with variations within himself in both physical 
and mental characteristics as well as variations in personality 
structure. 

. As ,n 411 F* a * c » of the educational program, curricular pro- 
cedures evolve because of intelligent use and interpretation of 
objective measurements applicable to blind children. This 
constructive planning should also reflect knowledge gained from 
the most pertinent research in all assessment techniques used. 

As the teacher attempts to interpret all of the curriculum areas 
in a program for blind children, he recognizes that his voice 
should be especially pleasing, both in diction and in intonation, • 
and should inspire confidence and a sense of security in blind 
children. 

The teacher of blind children can gain skill in evaluating the 
concepts of the children after certain projects have been developed. 
He can improve this technique by practicing the art of learning 
from blind children their own feelings and reactions toward 
their experiences. 

In a constructive program which embraces the communication 
skills, the teacher working in this area should be able to invite 
the blind child to share in connected ami creative thoughts the 
actual events which are a part of the prfbj act basic to the broad 
curriculum {dan. through oral comynurhcation, the teacher 
should learn from the blind child his concepts and language 
facility and stimulate him to acquire the listening skills which 
are vital to his learning process. 
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Even more than the teacher of sighted children, this 
should be alert to the blind child’s readiness for reading. f He 
should learn that the blind child is deprived of the visual stimula- 
tion which provides the incidental learning in the early years. 
He should continue to be conscious of this fact. The teacher 
should have the ability to fill this need and provide for well- 
structured situations which will relate the child to his environ- 
ment. As soon as the child has demonstrated his ability to share 
experiences and has expressed curiosity about his physical 
environment, the teacher is ready to consider the basic factors in 
the development of a braille reading program. This demands 
the ability to determine the child's physical orientation, spatial 
perception, and muscular coordination as well as other factors 
basic to good reading. 

The teacher shoilld also know the child's physical ra pa city. 
Because the physical hand movements and body position in 
reading and writing braille can become tiresome, the teacher 
should be aware of the fatigue element and possible tension. 
He should also recognize the value of constructive variation of 
activities of the program and the importance of good posture and 
relaxed reading position. 

The teacher, recognizing the child's intellectual curiosity, 
should be able to help him grow through initial braille leading 
experiences, so that he may be introduced to purposeful writing. 
This should be done at a time when it will not interfere with 
fluent reading. 

Because braille writing requires additional muscular coordina- 
tion and strength, the teacher should develop this program in an 
atmosphere of support and security; braille and slate writing 
demand more physical labor of a blind child than manual writing 
requires of a sighted child. Because of the problems involved in 
writing with the slate, such as the reversed position of the dots 
and strenuous small-muscle activity involved, it is important 
that the teacher seriously consider the use of the braille writer 
for beginners— even though this involves additional expense. 
When it becomes apparent that a child can acquire a more func- 
tional use of braille through the braille slate, the teacher should 
be able to help the child learn to use the slate. 

The teacher whose position demands that he develop the pro- 
gram for young blind children in the elementary school sho uld 
further be able to determine the blind child's readiness for in- 
creased and more complicated number experiences. These 
experiences and number concepts should be introduced and 
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| Competencies needed 

evili^ed in terms of what the child already knows and be related 
to a physical environment which he understand.. The teacher 
should \c competent to Judge for each individual child the 
importance of introducing number manipulation, only after the 
child ha* had sufficient experience with numbers, lie teacher 
should be able to recognize the value of the various specially 
adapted mathematical aids only as a means to an end for each 
individual child. He should be ingenious in suggesting ways of 
manipulating numbers with minimum efforyn the utilization of 
mechanical equipment, emphasizing mental arithmetic but realiz- 

5* individual. Particularly with the 

in child, the teacher should be able to evaluate genuine prog- 
ress in and understanding of arithmetic. 

Certain other subjects which usually include laboratory work 
require great imagination and resourcefulness on the part of the 
teacher. These include such subjects as physics and biology and 
home economics subjects such as foods, child care, and clothing. 

The teacher should possess the same ingenuity in making sure 
due the blind child hu ecceu to eflecrite total program, in 
physical education, home economics, vocational education, and 
creative arts, including music. The Into teacher will spend 
the necessary amount of time in initiating, developing, and 
evaluating each unit in laboratory type subjects to make sure that 
the blind children are not carried along solely by the enthusiasm 

of the teacher or perhaps the other children with varying degrees 
of vision. 

Throughout the school program, the growth and development 
in social competency of the blind child must be a prime considera- 
tion to the alert teacher. These children are likely to find it 
more difficult to react cffcctivelr'to new social situations in 
strange physical environments. The teacher should be able to 
help the child develop skill in social contacts and to interpret 
to him the obvious reasons for his possible difficulty. Under- 
standing and resourcefulness of the teacher will not only aid the 
blind child in relationships with his family and peer group but 
will also help him to achieve a feeling of integration in his 
with sighted friends in the community. 

The blind child’s physical orientation and ability to travel are 
basic to his independence, as well as to the respect which this 
competency /inspires in others. Every teacher, recognizing the 
lind child's need for continued help" in developing skills in 
physical orientation at each level of his growth, should •lir 
recognize that the child will need further instruction in this skill. 
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Fim-haad Experience? Are Med* Meaningful to Tbeae Blind Boy. 

The teacher should, therefore, be aware of the available facilities 
for training. 

The teacher should consider the varying degrees of ability of 
blind children in the interpretation of their physical environment, 
spatial orientation, and general physical mobility. With this in 
mind, he should plan for activities to be carried cm in an atmos- 
phere of freedom and exploration which will continue to improve 
the skills basic to the children's physical orientation and travel. 

In this important area the curriculum variation implies that the 
teacher should have skill in selecting suitable points of interest 
for field trips and other activity. Even greater skill is necessary ' 

m planomg in order to bring the experience into focus for the 
blind child. 

The social studies curriculum is rich in opportunities to bring 
citizenship experiences to the bliod child with emphasis nn.Ki* - 
privilege as a citizen and his responsibilities to others. Ind*- 
pendence and self-respect are goals of the blind child, as they ate 
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COMPETENCIES NEEDED 

of til children. In a culture in which people are willing to 
*arc or help the blind individual, the teacher should be especially 
skillful in developing the child's awareness of this in order to 
offstt tbt thill / fojstilt ttndmty to neoiot too mock htlp. 

The overall program at *11 grade levels dqnands serious con- 
sideration of efficient living skills by every teacher. This places 
an obligation on the teacher to believe that a blind child is ca- 
pable of eating according to the most acccpuble practice, of 
grooming himself in the most effective and becoming style, and 
of functioning as an individual with the greatest amount of 
- CS3C * or with the least amount of assistance from his 

sighted friends and relatives. It also impl.es the importance of 
his developing recreational skills which arc bade to his happiness 
in normal functional living. It further means that when it is 
necessary and advisable for the blind child to request help, he 

accept it gracefully, and when he docs not need it to refuse it 
just as gracefully. 

No teacher has direct responsibility for teaching all of the 
efficient living skills, but all teachers can inspire them, detect 
their lack, and request that means of acquiring them be made 
available to blind children through . the appropriate resources. 
It is important that teachers observe the children as they par- 
ticipate in informal individual and group dotations and evaluate 
them in terms or the individual child. The skill of systematic 
observation and followup, with frank and hoocst discussions 
with the child about his behavior* in a given situation, can be 
one of the major differences between the tescher who knows and 
understands these children snd the one who hss very slight con- 
tact with them. 

As is pointed out in other secdons of this report, the skill and 
understanding necessary in the teacher's answering (or providing 
important personal and social developmental needs of the 
pupil vary in kind sod degree according to the position which 
be holds snd tire type of school iq which , he functions. The 
neglect of this important development, however,, will be the 
greatest loss to the blind child who cannot learn many of i~h<y^ 
social activities through visual observation. The skillful teacher 
should know that lack of efficient living skills often causes 
K>ftety to react toward blind persons in an attitude of pity rather 
than respect. The undemanding and appreciation df the total 
program demand that all the teachers see the integration of the 
various subject-matter areas in die light of the growth and de- 
velopment needs of each child. 
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The cdtural life of the blind child uimnortonr tk 

CM observe the child’s concept* of obiecJTiThi’ ^ t “ Cher 
»d explore hi. posiibk aptitude, jo a ^ j “ 

th r? h •"•k-T * 

z sir of - ■ — - - -*? 

of music. He will know thst where sufliri dl ^ 

ccrt ** n ' children shoXbTn^ ^“k "“"T “ lhow ”' 
irudy music according to th^XiZf ‘^.°PP ort, “ , ‘)' “ 
all other abilities ,bUi» T rh . l ^ p0tel “ 1,tia - L-kc 
Stress ,w U ? . pracukr Are* Should not be 

P^ible total prn^ L^h bCd AiW^ "** ** be,e 

- - ^s:r.^ra 

^ and mi * To Work with R.Uud Rjjotmj 

‘ a;- teiras 

tbc importance of their use. Through corner «,«! . ° ds 

= ~ch* 

^hildsttil^pTi! hTZS “wwl^Ttiol ifbssic^ 

™* planning of activities bod. in school indat home « 
farndy ^M. m ’ P ° nMKC “ thc in which he and hit 

Abdity to call on approptiale sendees and skill in 
diem is a part of the m^her', ability to help blind childr«Tth • 




wi*u**stkivuies needed 

problems related to the educational program. The skillful 
£ch CT rccogo.m hi. direct p^ionTr^ibW* » “ 

" h ' undOTI “ dl *« icnpone.ee of w,k 
probloiu whirf, *“ ** bctOT w * k «i out elsewhere. 
10 be effective, the teacher should be familiar with the local 
State aodnaconal resources for all children a. well as with the 
specialized agencies serving the blind at all age levels. His 
understands should include a knowledge of such services as 
hUd guidance clinics; psychological, social, and medical serv- 
•ces; and civicand religious organizations. In order to help with 

^ f *? r Which ** mgg**** because of the 
child .blindness, the teschershould know of the services avail- 

* C ^ welfare, family service, maternal and child 

H? h^S’ °^ 1 er “ milar P“ Wic “d private organizations. 

blind °nd d f* at C ’ Whc ° DCCCS * al 7* ® interpret the needs of 
blind individuals to these agencies. Through wise use of the 

spproprute resoutxes, general agencies improve their skill in 

*er^ng these children, and specialized agencies gain in their 

CXi,d °* "*** ^ ,c "° >bou< the 
work which all agencies (ten dofor blind persons. 
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“ ,""|P° rum the teacher of blind children uodenund 
the valuable aerv.ee offered by Sure Nad load organ, tat.oa, 
acyv.ng other group, of hand, capped children. TlS. 
mformaaon, kept ,n an caaily acowble file, cm help the teacher 
solve problem, of bl.nd children w.th multiple handicap.. I, 
ato afford. turn an opportunity for improv.ng hi. .kill m one 

^are^fc^' ™ UC *“°? thTO “* h thC S “ U *«» <* “pert. 
^ure !Pea C0 “ ,Jcr, “°" mi **>t be the national 

tT “ OU,Cr o' tbt physically ami 

menully handicapped. .uch a. orgmnat.no. in occupational ami 

^blem.If Py '„ thOK J“ “““ 1 V*.ene whfh consider 
[eoblem. of menully retarded, emot.onally di,turbed. mad gifted 

thddren, a. well a. thore arv.ng children with impmred hewing. 

Such national organnanon. a the following .hould be par- 
ti, ularly well known to the teacher of blind children: P 

Amcricin Amocution of Inurucwn of the Blind. 

American Amocuoon of Worfcrrt for the Blind. 

American Found* una for the Blmd, Inc. 

American Printing Houae for the Blind. 

Aaaoctatioti for the Aid of Crippled Children. 

International Council far Exceptional Children 
National Rehabilitation Amodation 
National Society far Crippled Children and Adult*, Inc 
Naoonal Society for the Prevention of 
United Cerebral Pmky Aaaoctadaat, be. 

The teacher* knowledge tod use 6l these organizations in 
addition to his familiarity with the most appropriate general 
education ot^nittoons, will depend upon theawlerrS^d 
the type ox school in which he faux: cions. 

U is perhaps of greatest importance to blind children that the 
teacher select with care the professional organization in general 
education in which he can participate most effectively. &d! 
parncipacioo will aid him in evaluating trends and making 
lopcal curriculum adaptations and in interpreting the «edsof 

“ S**** 1 cduCaton * ^ mightalso serre as an 
crcelient opportunity to acquaint good teachers in general 

^ P °** ibilitic * "s™* in this spedaliz^uwi 

riiiM 41(1 m guid * nce placement of bliod 

duldien, m addition to a dose working relationship with local 

rehabilitation organizations, the teacher should haw access to a 

for l0C * 1 ’ “** n * tio<ul «»Mmations responsible 

tor guidance and vocational infottnation. The use ofaUthew 

organizations, through their publications and speakers and 

through participation of the children and the teacher, in thejr 
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19 


20 


21 


12 

24 * 


25 # 


26 


27 


23 


29 
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lam* need VERY IMRARTAbTT— ^1- X>>~Continurd 


A knowledge or undemanding of— 
fictrat reined to rrrdtncii fir braille reading and writing 
metbodi and technique* of frothing the ooaoJly and eroo- 
> non ally disturbed child 

The ability — 

to help blind children with respect to their axis! problems 
to help parent* with their child » limitations and jxkto- 
tialitics 

to organic and plan held mpi for blind children which 
bring u many objects as poaaible within their arm » reach 
to develop the blind child i aktll in using special aids and 
appliances which will help him to opera tr more diiciemly. 
such aa talking books, special educational models, barom- 
rters, rulers, and braille wntm 
A k now ledge or understanding of— 

(he most rtfic ictit uae of bearing and vision with the least 
aimxim of fatigue for Wind children 
The ability — 

to teach braille (when neoeaaary ) 

1X1 blind pupils with opportunities in the curriculum 

for experiences m — 
health cducstnxi 

physical education (aktll in orientation and travel in- 
cluding recreational activities) 
to cooperate with other special teachers and regular school 
personnel in developing an integrated educational program 
for each blind child. 

to help blind children with respect tx> their educational prob- 
lems and the relationship of the educational program to 
future placement 

A knowledge or understanding of — 
types, sources of procurement, and uses of special equipment 
and materials for writing braille, 
methods and techniques of teaching the nor mal child 
The ability — 

» coordinate the learning process around socially meaning- 
ful central ehemet. 

A knowledge or understanding of— 

the significance df age at onset of blindness 

The ability— 

to help blind children with respect to their vocational prob- 
lems and life goals. 

He* footnote* at end of table 
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Table 1 — Continued 


Rank order 1 
of importance 
and item 
number 


31 

32. 

33. 

34. 


35 sg. 


36*. 


37*. 


38*. 

39.. 


40. 


41*. 


42*. 


43 *g*. 

44... 



Items rated VERY IMPORTANT— 0“30)— Continued 
The ability — 

to interpret special educational programs for, and the prob- 
lems and abilities of, fhe blind to the general public, 
to work as a member of a team with other professional 
workers, such as medical and psychological personnel, in 
making a ease study of a blind child aimed at planning a 
program suited to his needs and abilities, 
to* make educational interpretations from psychological 
reports. 

A knowledge or understanding ofr- 
methods and techniques of teaching the partially seeing child . 


! 


Items rated IMPORTANT— ( 3 1 - 78 ) 


i The ability — 

to provide blind pupils with opportunities in the curriculum 
for experiences in music. 

to interpret special education programs for and the problems 
and abilities of the blind to regular school personnel. 

A knowledge or understanding of — 

existing facilities to which parents may mm to receive medi- 
cal services, glasses, and so on for their blind child, should 
they be unable to afford them. 

The ability — 

to write braille with case 

to make educational interpretations from reports of social 
workers. 

A knowledge or understanding of— f 

the general meaning of the diagnosis and prognosis of the 
visual condition for each blind pupil. 

The ability — 

to help parents with school placement 

The ability — 

to make educational interpretations from ophthilmological 
and other medical reports. \ 

to teach touch tvDtna fwhen nmun^ ' 


children. 
Bee footnotes at end of table. 


» teach touch typing (when necessary^ 
to keep and uac individual, cumulative 
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Rank order 1 
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appraisal of 
proficiency 


24. 

39. 

37. 

32. 


66 . 


30. 


46. 


20sg.< 

27. 


51. 


33- 

59. 

64. 

28 sg. 


COMPETENCIES NEEDED 

Table 1 — Continued 


27 


Rank order 1 
of importance 
and item 
number 

♦ 

Knowledges and abilities 


■«* 

Item* rutcd VERY IMPORTANT— (31-78)— Gmtinucd 

45 

A knowledge or understanding of— 
the purposes, services, and locations of national organ iza- 

** 

tions concerned with the education or general welfare of 
the blind, such as the International Council for Excep- 
tional Children, American Foundation for the Blind, and 
the American Association of Instructor* of the Blind. 
r the location of, and the services offered by, various non- 

47 ig 

school local organizations (such as clinics, health depart- 
ments, and vocational rehabilitation agencies) for blind 
children and their parents. 

The ability — 

to provide bliod pupils with opportunities in the curriculum 

48* 

for experiences in arts add crafts, 
to interpret to administrators and supervisors the importance 

49 

of careful selection of personnel, justification of expensive 
equipment, and organizational procedures for the educa- 
tion of blind pupils. 

A knowledge or undemanding of— 
reference materials and professional literature and journals 

i 

on the education and psychology of the blind. 

50...- 

methods and techniques of teaching the mentally retarded . 

51...: 

child. % • 

The ability — 

to provide blind pupils with opportunities in the curriculum 

. 

for experiences in dramatic arts. 

52* 

to participate in parent-school activities . 

53* 

A knowledge or understanding of— 
the findings of research studies which have bearing on the 


education, psychology, and social status of the blind. 
The ability — tj 

54 «g 

• to provide blind pupils with opportunities in the curriculum 

55.. : 

for experiences in domestic arts. 

A knowledge or understanding of— 
hygiene of the eye 

56* 

The ability — 

to develop and prepare work sheets and experience stories in 


braille. r • 


Boe footnote* at end of table. 
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proficiency 


31 sg. 


49. 


.70. 

47. 


29 *g. 
61. 

30. 

41 »g. 
53. 

78. 

45. 

43. 
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Table 1 — Continued 


Rank order 1 
of importance 
ana item 
number 


57. 


58*. 


59*. 


60. 


61*. 


62 


65 sg 


64 


65* 


66 ig 

67... 


68 ig 

69 *g 


70*.. 

71 «g 


72 


73* 


74 




Item, raced VERY IMPORTANT-Ol-78>-Coorinucd 

to undemand curriculum and its adaptation at both the 

4 f 1 tnd the * ccood * r 7 kveI * "Si enough to teach 
blind children at mote than one Intel when necessary. 

to operate and uae amplifiers, record players, and ocher audio 
aids. 

A knowledge or aodmtaodiflg of — 
educational provisions for blind children under existing 
Federal, State, and local laws and regulations. 

The ability — ^ 

to proride blind popila with opportunities in the curriculum 
and experiences in fine arts. 

to contribute to community leadership in establiahing i 
educational program for blind children. 

A knowledge or understanding of— 

causes of the rarious conditions which result in blindness or 
loss of vision. 

The ability — 

to help parents with occupational placement 
A knowledge or understanding of— 

methods and techniques of teaching the gifted child 
The ability — 

to interpret special educational programs for, and the prob- 
lenu and abilities of, the blind to nonprofessiona) school 
workers, such as bos attendants and school custodians. 

to administer to blind children aptitude tests 

to teach writing and the use of the pen- or pencil (when 
necessary). 

to administer to blind children individual tests of mental 
ability. 

to administer to blind children informal tests of hearing 
efficiency. * 

to touch type 

to provide blind pupils with opportunities in the curriculum 
for experiences in industrial arts, 
to administer to blind children informal tests of visual acuity 
A knowledge or understanding of— 
current theories and controversies concerning c* "«rt. preven- 
tion , and treatment of blindness and diseases of the eve 
The ability— ’ 

to administer to blind children group achievement tens 

See footnote# «t end of table. 


Rank aider > 
of self, 
■ppraisal of 
proficiency 


« sg- 


44. 


35. 
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Rank order 1 
of importance 
‘ and item 
number 

Knowledge* and abilities 

Rank order 1 
of pelf* 
#prai**l of 

proficiency 

75 

r 

Item* rated IMPORTANT— (3L-78)— Continued 

A knowledge or understanding of— 
the anatomy and physiology of the ere 

60 sg. 

76 

The ability— 

to work with architects and school adminiatraran in plan- 
ning and securing classroom and other special school 
equipment and storage facilities for blind children (space 
for housing heavy and bulky reading and writing equip- 
ment). 

to play a piano and develoo and difwx a rimhin KmwI 

rr 

69. 

•mm 

78 

A knowledge or undemanding of— 
the general plan of medical treatment of the different con- 
dition* which result in blindness or loas of vision. 

77. 

73. 



Items rated LESS IMPORTANT-{79-«2) 


79 

A knowledge or undemanding of — 
the history of education of the blind ? 


80 

the basic theory of light 

3°«g* 

81 

methods of testing vision, and the various instruments toed 
for this purpose. 

methods of tearing bearing, sad the various instruments 
used for this purpose. 

71 Ig. 
79. 

82 


81. 


Items rated NOT IMPORTANT 



NONE 


™ ***** o batfpUmitf, «w5Jt?£ «. 

Arianqr m 
daoea; that Is, 

• MamiOiMm 
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Highlights of the Teacher Ratings 

\ 

What rnmnrf^nnVc fk* iaa - i _r • • «. • . .1 












skill* repaired 




other specialists. Also rated relatively low was knowledge of the basic 
theory of light and the history of the education of the blind. 

Teachers tended to rate frsctksl skills as of greater importance, and tb*s- 
rttksl knowledge as of lesser importance. Seven of the ten most highly 
valued competencies deal with ski lit, » is, while only three are concerned 
with, hunpitdp or tmdtrstsnding. In contrast, r e fere nce to ite&s which re- 
ceived the lowest ratings by the teachers will show a completely reversed ' 
point of view. Only 3 of the last 10 items emphasized ability or skill in 
doing something, while 7 are concerned with knowledge about something. 

TheteUtiYeljr greater importance attached to the practical compctenciei 
is, perhaps, to be anticipated. In day-to-day classroom management, the 
teacher is constantly confronted' with the need to be able to do something 
aboot a situation. The reader should be cautioned about drawing con- 
clusions from these evaluations, for in placing the highest value on ability 
to do or to act, the teacher may be unconsciously drawing upon her theo- 
retical background of education and preparation although she may no 
longer identify this aspect of competence as such. Her views, however, 
are a major challenge to tetcher-edocation to present theory in a context 
which will insure the maximum amount of transfer to incre ase d on-the-job 
dfcumswM*. To reach the conclusion dug, because them successful 
teadMrt Mtacfaed lesser importance to some theory herns* they should be 
removed fromcollcge curriculum probably is neither desirable nor 
Tneie aft htt z few oi the obeonrations which will pwn t themselves 
U one exam inca table 1 in great* detail Mom of die interpretation, 
^ » the tender* who wfll probably want to study the table 

in hgbCof his own psrtkular role in the educatioo of blwvl popih. 

Comparison of Opinions of Day and JLtsidential School Toacbtrs 

U is often said that ctiali in die education of the blind see the same 

im in which dp chikTia being edu- 
> that duet may be some differences 
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TEACHERS OF CHILDREN WHO ARB BLIND 


ratings of importance given by the day school teachers and the residential 
school teachers. For the convenience of the reader, these items have been 

stored ( ) in table 1. In all cases the day school teachers placed ji higher 
value on the competency. ® 

The day school teachers, it is noted, place more importance on inter- 
jxnonal relationships with adults than do residential teachers. They 

jegard it as more necessary to be able to work with parents and with other 
^pmmumty personnel. 

Among these competencies, which showed statistically significant 
differences ^were: the ability to help blind children associate naturally and 
freely with sighted children (item 9); the ability to help parents under- 
stand their child’s potentialities (item 17); a knowledge ofravailablc ie- 
sources in the community to serve the blind child (items 37 and 46)- and 
competence in interpreting medical information (items 42 and 73). Day 
sc ool teachers also rated higher several dasaroom skills such as developing 
braille stones (item 5 6 ) and operating audio aids (item 58). 

As most programs exist today, the teacher in a day* school may be ex- 
petted to «« rapooMbUity fcc . wifc nop af aomifa. Lcori- 



O 

ERIC 
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iogly, her competencies may need to be more Taried. Teachers in resi- 
dential situations may be more concerned with in-the-claasroom instruction. 
Admi nistrat ion and supervision, the operation of special equipment, and 
the interpretation of medical reports may be the responsibility of other 
personnel employed by the school, such as the superintendent, the principal, 
the housemother, the psychologist, the social worker, the recreation 
director, andte^on. In other words, the opinions may mean that day 
school re schema ay need to provide a vyider range of services to the blind 
child ami his parents than do teachers in residential schqols. This sug- 
gested difference should be further tested to see ff there is evidence of real 
difference in function. The present findings suggest that teacher 
education programs should be sufficiently flexible to give adequate prepara- 
tion for t eaching in various types of school programs. 

+ 

Comparison of Opinions of Teachers wjtb Specialized Preparation 
Obtained Prior to mod Since January J, 1946 # 

The plan ttihe study called for a comparison of the opinions expressed 
by teachers having specialised preparation taken a number of years ago 
with those having more recent training. It was anticipated chat differences 
in opinions might occur between the two groups which would reflect 
changes in teacher education .programs in recent years. (The reader will 
recall chat, of the 100 teachers completing forms, 30 had obtained the major 
portion of their specialised preparation taken prior to January 1, 1946, and 
the other 50jwthin die last 7 yean.) On only ooe item (No. 7 in rank 
omer of mafmance in table 1) was a statistically significant difference 
found to exist. Thus, in general, one mpst conclude that the views held 
by these two groups were very similar. 

Personal Characteristics Needed By Teachers 

this discussion of the 100 teachers’ rating of competencies would not be 
complete without reference to the personality of the teachers. When 
the broad study was undertaken, it was decided not to include personal 
tnits in the list of competencies. This decision was made by those plan- 
ning the study beca u se (1) research has already been conducted on the 
personal characteristics of successful teachers and (2) it was not practical 
to include anintensive exploration of personality traits in this project. 

The 100 teachers, however, were given an opportunity to express their 
views on this subject through the following frec-tespoose question: “Are 
there personal characteristics needed by teachers of the blind which are 


% 

,. ! a 
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different in degree or kind from those needed by teachers of normally seeing 
children, and if so, what are they?" • Of the 76 teachers who replied to 
this question, 69 did so in the affirmative, and 7 in the negative. Of the 
teachers who gave affirmative replies, 68 took time to comment extensively 
in an effort to identify the personal traits which they believed teachers 
should have; they stressed patience, understanding, sympathy, and, a sense 
of Humor. General belief seemed to be that all tether, Sediese peZ! 
ah ty traits but the teachers of the blind need them to a far greater degree. 

jjjmilar opinions were expressed by teachers of other exceptional children 
throughout the study. It may be that teachers of all types of the handi- 
capped require more patience, kindness, and objectivity than do regular 
classroom teachers. Although this may be a debauble issue, it is tobe 
recalled that most of these teachers had experience with both normal and 
handicapped children. Further exploration of this trend of opiniotrthould 
be made by small and specialized studies to determine the implications for 
selection and preparation of personnel to educate exceptional children. 

COMPARISON OF OPINIONS OF EXPERTS AND 
TEACHERS ON ' COMPETENCIES NEEDED BY 
TEACHERS OF BLIND CHILDREN 

Eiusfar the bulletin has presented the opinions of a committee of experts 
and ^ successful classroom teachers concerning specialized competencies 
needed to teach blind children. The* two independent procedures were 
built into the plan of the study to provide for the comparison of the two 
sets of opinions which arc contained in this part of the bulletin. Further- 
rnore, these procedures were used deliberately to see whether the efforts of 
two groups working independently ‘would result in similar ideas. The 
^petency committee worked independently in preparing it. narrative 
report, and had access neither to items on the inquiry forms nor teacher 
responses. This report was available neither to the teachers nor to the 
persons developing the list of items oo the inquiry form. Participating 
teachers, while they did not have opportunity to identify competencies 

abihrir* ^ Unp ° mnCC “ itcm a finite list of knowledges and 

to considering the opinions of these two groups, it is evident that many ' 
of the same competencies were considered important by both the experts 
and the teachers. Comprehensiveness of both the committee statement and 
c list cj c ompetencies makes some rearrangement necessary for a careful 

' 8** appendix D, tarn XXO-4; qmstioa N». S. 
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com pan son of the views of the two groups, and table 2, which follows 
was devised for such a comparison/ It also presents the opinions in a form’ 
that is functional for teachers, supervisors, administrators, and college 
instructors. To develop table 2, the committee report was minutely ex- 
amined for verbatim excerpts which express separate and unique compe- 
tencies. They were listed, in parallel columns, next to comparable items 
from teachers' evaluation of the 82 specific knowledges and abilities 
listed in table 1. Competencies have been grouped under a number of 
general headings such as "teaching procedures,” "curriculum,” and "pupil 
adjustment.” * 



Ii4 wm M+mtf w Ik, BKm* 


BUod Children Use the Sense of Touch to Examine Models 
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Tabl * ^-Comparison of the Opinions of the 100 Superior TearW* 

PHYSICAL, MEDICAL, PSYCHOLOGICAL, AND SOCIAL FACTORS 
. ' RELAXING TO BLINDNESS 


What 


the com mitte* raid 1 


The teacher can male me of the child * 
remaining *cn*e*. considering the infor- 
matioo on personality, motivation, and 
other psychological fact on .... Thi* 
procedure make* it imperative that each 
bliod child be considered as an individual 
with variations ... in both physical 
and mental characteristics is well at varia- 
tions in personality structure.” 

(Not specifically included in the committee 
report.) 


•■This presupposes a thorough undemanding 
of the social, psychological, emotional, 
I “d “cdical implications of blindness, a* 
^they may affect the complete adjustment 
hpd/hsppioesa of these children.” 

The, rtadicr has a special obligation eo the 
tlmtJtd child who stay i m te 
even greater emotional strain.” 

' i 

“This challenges the teacher eo great wider- 
standing of the implications ot blindness 
as they are faced by this newly blinded 
child End his family." 

(Not specifically .included in the Committee 
report.) 


What nia tsache»s said 1 

^"7 Imfmtmt *• The ability to recognise in- 
dividual differences in each blind child 
»nd to make provisions for rK< ^- (j).* 

/ 


V*J Imfmtmt : A knowledge or understand- 
p.ing of the rigaificanct of the possible effect 
of socio-economic conditions and emo- 
tional climate of the home on the blind 
child s social, emotional, and intellectual 
development (J). 

Vmj Imfmtmt: A knowledge or uodemand- 
j°ff °f the medical, emotional, psycholog- 
Kal, social, and edm-arinwl implications 
of blindness (6> 

(Not specifically included in the list raced 
by teacben.) 

/ 

(Not specifically Included in the list rated 
by teachers.) 


Vmj Imfmtmt. The ability to" recognise 
possible causes of social and emotional 
maladjustment of blind children and to 
participate in planning courses of action 
*imed at alleviating tKw> (g). 

Vmy Imfmtmt: The ability to recognise 
symptoms that suggest the need for re- 
ferral to medical * personnel (13), 


Tt is also important for the teacher to have 
skill in observarimof the child ... for 
the purpose of detK*ng significant rluny t 
... in order to refer him to 
attention.” 

llu ' eimnd change wai made bg the committee afar cable 2 hid gooe 
8ee footnote* at and of table. 
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PHYSICAL, MEDICAL, PSYCHOLOGICAL, AND SOCIAL FACTORS RELAT- 
ING TO BLINDNESS— Continued 


Wbat thi ooMMrrrn um 1 . . # 

It U important that [the teacher] hare a 
knowledge erf the effect <rf the loo <rf sight 
in reitdoc to certain factors, examples erf 
which arc the following: 

1 1. Age at onset. 

L Type of ooaet, traumatic or over a 
period of time. 

3. Etiology. 

4. Congou taJ , herodi cary , or acquired. 

5. Diacaae affecting only the eye, such 

m cataract, or diacaae complicate 
ing entire physical structure, 
fuch ai diabetes. 

6. Hiatory of periods of hoapitalixa- 

doo. 

It if alfo important for the to hare 

an undemanding of the possible impfi- 
cadon of the various cautcf of Windnem." 


Waar tub teach kej >au> * 

Vvy Impnm*: A knowledge or understand - 
ing erf the significance erf age at onset of 
blindness (29). 


\ 


A knowledge la understanding of 
the general meaning of the diagnotis and 
prognosis of the visual condition for each 
Wind pupil (40). 


The teacher of blind children must possess 
information concerning eye defects and 
their causes 

(Not s p e cific ally included in the committee 
report.) 


(Not specifically included in the committee 

report-) 


“Thu development of a Braille reading 
program] dem a nd s the abiliry to determine 
the child's physical orientation, spatial 
perception and muscular coordination as 
well as ocher factors basic to good read* 

• i 

See footnote* at end of table. 


Imfmtmtt: A knowledge or understanding of 
the causes of the various conditions 
which remit in blindness or loss of vision i 

( 62 ). ' 

# 

Imffrt**: A knowledge or understanding of 
current theories and controversies con- 
cerning causes, prevention, and treatment 
of blindness and diseases of the eye (73). 


imfmsm: A knowledge or understanding of 
the general plan of medical treatment of 
the different conditions which remit in 
Windne^ or loss of vision (78). 


(Not spe c ifically inclu de d in die list rated by 
' teachers.) 



T 
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Table 2— Continued 


. PHYSICAL. M EDICAL PSYCHOLCXiICAL, AND SOCIAL FACTORS RELAT- 

ING TO BLINDNESS— Condoned 


Wb*T TUB COM1UTTE* lAID 1 . 

I' '* •!*> important for teacher to hire 
ikill to recognising ocruio phytict) coo - 
ditioos which miy ijfecr the academ ic 
•chititmcai tod the social and perwtulity 
development of the chtjd.” 

It it Alto important far the teacher to hire 
will in observation of the performance of 
the child in relation to tbf day-to-day 1 
planning of hu work . . . 

It should be obvious that the general health 
of all blind children it of prime comern 
to the teacher, not only 10 regard p> eye 
care, but in relation to the total physical 
capacity." 

(Not specifically included In the commuter 
report.) 

^Not specifically included in the committee 
report.) 


W«at tub mauu mo i 

(Not specifically included io the list rated hr 
teachers.) 


O^pt specifically included io the list rated bv 
teachers ) 

Impmtmt. A knowledge or understanding of 
hygiene of the eye (M' 


■ A knowledge or undentsading of 
“«»y and physiology of the eye (75) 

Lui imfmtmt: A knowledge or 

theory of right (®> 



T 


' PUPIL ADJUSTMENT 

Wa*T TUB OOMMIT^S lain 1 .. . W«aT T*S 

The overall program at M grade levels' 
demands aenous -coQtidrrarian of cfickst 
living skills by every teacher." 

The education plan for the child tutor be 
baaed upon the total organism, which pre- 
suppoaei a total physical and mental health 
progrlS . . . 


P57 Imfwimt: The ability co help blind 
children develop ,a«*ptablc parL. of 
personal hygiene and behavior (1). 


y»y Imfmtmt: The ability to awe • class- 
room atmosphere- that a conducive to 
goad mental health (<). 


o 

He must be able to help instill in the 
child the desire to become with 

* group and to develop a sense of belonging 
and contributing." 

Sss footnotes at end of f»M+ 


(Not specifically included m the Ust raced by 
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PUPIL ^bjUSTMENT— Continued 
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Waar th» comm mm UkLD */ 

Thu teacher mutt also assume responsibility 
for construct]*? guidmcr when the child 
“ •nempong to uodmuad hu own 
h aad»c*p . . . / 


Through tsrehil guidance, the 
tbouU'help him go nesiiac the potential 
ol ha residual vision, to scorn ha limit* 
non* ml aridity, sod to rntdcriadaptsoona 
himself \ 

(Not tpecthcaliy imJuded in the committee 
r.pora.) 


He muse [he able to] help csch child to arrk 
*od achieve integration with hu ugberd 
sad relatives sod to accept the 
r e s po ns i bilities of cicuwuhip." 

. . . growth sad development St sous! 
competency of the blind child must be s 
P 0 * mnsidtrsiiun to the alert teacher.'' 


Wh*t tni riAcnmu caid * 


\ 


1 «y Imftrtmu The ahiliry to help blind 
children with respect to their fersontl 
intrudes toward their physical handicap 

( 5 ). 

(.Set above.) 


^ *7 L*p*t*mt The ability £> encourage and 
create nruanoa* to acbool in which bliod 
children have an opportunity to 
naturally and freely with children o< 
narnul vision (9). 

(Not specific ally included 10 the last rated 
by teachers ) 


W * 

Vmy The ability to help blind 

children /with respect to their kkulI 
problem! (lb). v 


IT* macho Mat be able to help dfechilJ (Set above ) 
develop dull ia social contacts and to 
interpret to turn the obvious reasons for 
his possible didkuiry.” 


He sho sld . . . recognise the., impact oi 
the attitudes of society as a basic handi- 
cappang factor relating to blindness . . . 

• the teacher mm recognise that the 
M«d child caper im ce a emotional tension 
sad physic al strain ss he enlarges hu 
environment sod meets new situations." 

has footnote# at end of table. 

a- 


(See above ) 

(Not specifically included ia the 1 m filed 
by ccachcrs.) 

k 
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Table 2— -Continued 


CURRICULUM 


What thb commttteb iaid 1 . . . 

"In this important arc* [physical orientation 
Ad travel] curried am variation implies 
that the teacher moat have skill in select- 
iog toi cable point* of intereat for field 
t^ip*. . . . Bren greater skill ii necea- 
***1 ... to bring the experience into 
focu* for the blind child.” 

It should be obvious that the general health 
of all blind children i* of prime concern 
to the teacher. . ^ ." 

' ‘The teacher ahoold be aware of the rarioua 
model of travel and of the philosophy coo- 
ceroingeach ....** 


. . activitiea abonld be planned in an 
attnoapberc of freedom and exploracioo 
which will continue to improve the 
baaic to the children ’a physical orientation 
and travel.” 


V/haTTHI TKACH*** SAID* . . . 

Fary Imptrtmt: The ability to organise and 
plan field trip, for blind children which 
bring aa many objects as possible within 
their arm 'a reach (18).. 


Xwyws^r.* The ability to provide oppor- 
tunitiea in the cturicnlam for health 
education (22). 

1 

tmfm <mf: The ability to provide blind 
popil* with opportunities in the curriculum ‘ 
for experiences in physical education (skill - 
ia orientation and travel, including 
recreational activities (23). 

a 

(See above.) 


It also implies die importance of the (See above.) 
teacher's developing recreational «HIU 
which are baaic to his happiness in normal 
functional living." 

>a 


The social studies curriculum it rich in 
opportunities to bring dtuenship experi- 
ences id the blind child with 
oo his privilege as a titisen and his 
responsibilities to others.” 

"The good teacher will be anxious for thew . 
children to have an opportunity to partici- 
pate in musical activities and to learn to 
appreciate all types of music.” 
footnotes at end of table. 


Vmy Imftrtmt The ability to coordinate the 
learning process around socially iwaning- 
ful central theme*(28). 

# 

Impmfmf: The ability to provide opportuni- 
ties in the curriculum for experience* in 
musk 05). 
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Table 2— Continued 


CURRICULUM— Continued 


What the committeb said 1 . . . 
"The ability to inspire creative arts in the 


blind child and to experiment with various 
media where work seems promising can be 
of great value to the teacher in his under- 
. standing of the child." 


The teacher should be able to offer the child 
carefully selected examples of all types of 
art which have meaning for him." 

'This teacher must possess the tame in- 
genuity in making sure that the blind 
• child has access to effective total programs 
in physical education, home economics, 
vocational education, and creative arts, 
including music." 


What Tim tbachbss said * . . . 

Imfwtmm: The ability to provide blind pupils 
with opportunities in the curriculum for 
experiences in arm and crafts (47) . . . 
dramatic arts (51) ... fine ares (60) 
. . . domestic arts (54) . . . industrial 
arts (71). 

» r> 

(Set above.) 


(See above.) 


(Not specifically included in the committee 
report.) 


"Every teacher . . . will recognise hit 
need for competency io developing a 
functional curriculum in the portion of 
the program for which he is responsible." 

(Not specifically included in the committee 
report.) 

"The teacher . . . must be able to determine 
the blind child's readiness for increased 
and more complicated number experi- 
ences." 

"Particularly with the blind child, the teacher 
should be able to evaluate genuine progress 
in and understanding of arithmetic." 


Imftrtmt: The ability to understand cur- 
riculum and its adaptation at both the 
elementary and secondary levels well 
enough to teach blind children at more 
than one level when necessary (57). 

(Not specifically included in the list rated by 
teachers.) 


Imptrtamt: The ability to (day a piano and 
develop and direct a rhythm band (77). 

(Not specifically included in the list rated by 
teachers.) 

4 

(Not specifically included in the list rated by 
teachers.) 


He must have s genuine belief in the pro- 
gram [and] a knowledge of how to develop 
it in terms of the child ... 

Bee footnote* at end of table. 


(Not specifically included in the list rated by 
teachers.) 



CURRI CXTLUM— Cooti nucj 



Each teacher . . . must hare the ability to 
<fcvelc^> a curriculum . . . og the K*yjy of 
the potential which the Mind child has 


What th* teachbu said * . . . 

(Not specifically included in the list rated by 
teachers.) 


METHODS USED IN TEACHING CHILDREN OTHER THAN BLINDNESS 

Wmma»»Tm u „ . . . 

The teacher of blind children should possess Vtn r — - -- 4 . , . 

s»» nt£ .»p m ««. evcttd0 , t ^ y ? Lm r~ , A 

of all children ” “ g f mcthod * “d technique* of teaching 

the normal child (27). 


It is necessary that the teacher of blind 
children be able to evaluate current trend* 
in general education in relation to the 
oeab of blind children. ...” 


(See above.) 


"Certain information and procedure* from 
relwed area* of special education are afro 
important to the teacher in meeting the 
▼trying oeeda of blind children with 
additional handicap*. " 

(See above.) 


^ hmfmtmt: A knowledge or understand* 
“g of the method* and technique* of 
the socially and emotionally dis- 
torted child (1J). 


Imfwtmtt: A knowledge of the method* tad 
technique* of teaching the mentally re- 
tarded child (JO). 


(See above.) 


Imfmtmtt: A knowledge or understanding of 
the method* and technique* of teaching 
the gifted child (64). 

teaching procedures 


Wi*t thb coMMima tain . . . 

(Not specifically included In the mmmi r wr 
teport.) 


'"Certain Mind children have useful residual 
vision which is important in forming ,nd 

develo P“f coneepo in the educational 
■process.'* 


WnaTTuraacaxasaaio . . . 

V *y The ability to help Mind 

children use die seoae* of touch aod hear* 
ing in analyzing a situation (7). 

^*7 btf&tMts An ondemanding of thf sig- 
nificance of amount of uaabie vision ( 10 ). 




S*s footnotes at end of table. 
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What to oommittu »aid 1 . . 

The teacher should lean from the — - r 
child his cooccpts and language facility 
and stimulate him to acquire the listening 
skills which are so vital to his learning 
pro&sa.*' 

The teacher most be able to develop Icam- 
ing-by-listening‘ skills and to teach the 
child to use [audiovisual] equipment ef- 
fectively and to care fee it.” 

“He must (earn that the blind rhi y u de- 
prived of the visual stimulation which 
provides the incidental learning of early 
years. The t eacher must have the ability 
to fill this need and provide for well- 
structured situations, which will relate the 
child to his environment.” 

"The t e ach er should achieve . .• . skill in 
adapting braille material to meet the 
individual needs, using avenues of learning 
fhich are real to the child.” 


What the tbacbbxs said * . . . 

(Not specifically included in the list rated by 
teachers.) 


Imfartmt: The ability to operate 
audio-aids (38). 


and use 


. (Not specifically included in the list rated by 
teachers.) 


(Not s p e c i fic ally included in tbe list rated by 
teachers.) 

^ . » 


READING AND WRITING 


What tub committes said * . . . 

% 

“The teacher . . . must be able to demon- 
strate the use of all of the tools of leading 
and writing. . . 


+ I 

What the teachers safe* * . . 

bmfrrtmt; The Ability to develop the 
blind child*! skill in using special aids add 
apfdiances . . . such as tmlkty book* 

'•'The teacher ... most understand tbe ‘ (N« specifically mcluded in the list rarri h» 
importance of, each [of the tools of reading te«Sn) 7 ^ ^ 

«nd writing] to the efficiency of the blind 
child/' 


O 

ERIC 


. . this teacher roust be alert to the 
blind child's readiness far reading." 


N*® footnotes at end of tabl«\ 


hsfRfotf,' A knowledge, or understand* 
iog of factors related to readiness for 
braille reading and writing ( 14 ). 
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TEACHERS OF CHILDREN WHO ARE BLIND 

Tabic 2— Continued 


READING AND WRITING— Continued 


What the committee said 1 . . . 

The teacher should achieve ability to 
recognise individual readiness (physical, 
emotional, and social) of cacfy child to use 
braille.’* 


What the teacbs*t tAiD * . . . 

Viry Important: A knowledge or understand- 
ing of factors related to readiness for 
braille reading and writinf (14). 


“Effective teaching of writing skills . . •. re- (See above.) 
quires recognition of the point at which 
the child has sufficient skills in reading to 
enable him to learn to write braille with- 
out hindering his reading." ^ 


"Effective teaching of writing skills requires (See above.) 
. . . recognition of readiness in relation 
to the child's muscular coordination and 
spatial orientation." • 


"Effective teaching of writing skills requires 
. . . recognition of the fact that reading 
and writing braille require separate types 
of mechanical skills and that fluency in 
reading may be hindered by the analysis 
required in writing braille/’ 


(See above.) 


r 


"He must recognise that the braille system 
provides the best source of refeience for 
the blind person and that it is still the 
only means of writing that furnishes the 
blind ihild with a permanent record." 

"The teacher should achieve the ability to 
' impart to the student the appreciation of 
braille reading as a thought-getting pro- 
cess and as a means of extending his experi- 
ence and enlarging his horizons." 


(Not specifically included in the list rated s 
by teachers.) 


(Not specifically included in the list rated 
by teachers.) 


. . the teacher must develop [the braille 
writing] program in an atmosphere of 
support and security; 


(Not specifically included in the list rated by 
teachers.) 


(See above.) 


Vi ry Important; The ability to teach braille 

( 21 ). 







The teacher should achieve facility in 
reading and writing braille . . 

8m footnotes at end of table. 


lmpfunt; The ability to write braille with 
case (38). 


COMPETENCIES NEEDED 

Table 2— Condoned 

READING AND WRITING— Continued 


What thi committo said * 

The teacher should [know] the mechanic* 
of transcribing braille material for each 
learning level. ..." 

Effective teaching of writing skills requires 
... a knowledge of the various braille 
j. codes such as music, mathematic*, and 
foreign languages.*’ 

"Tbc teacher should . . . be able to develop 
worksheets and individual lesson material 
for the children." . 

Effective reaching of writing akills re- 
quire* . . .* [competency in providing] for 
instruction in typing or for the referral 
. . - of instruction to the proper persoo. 


"It is important to develop in blind children 
skill in the use and care of [typewriting] 
equipment." 

He will know . . . that the typewriter fur- 
nishes the most legible method of com- 
munication and provides an opportunity 
for speed and facility " 

(Not specifically included in the committee 
report.) ^ 

Effective teaching of writing akills requires 
. . . ability to provide blind children an 
opportunity' to learn to write with pen- 
cil. /. ." 

"Effective teaching of writing skill* require, 

. . . skill in developing a desire in the 
child for [writing with pen and pencil]." 

"The teacher will understand that the use 
of the pencil is important . , . aa a means 
of communication ... and . ... in legal 
social situations.” 

8ee footnotes £t end of 


What thi teaches* said 1 . . . 

(Not specifically included in the list rated by 
teachers.) 


(Not specifically included in the liat rated by 
teachers.) 


Imptrtmtt: Th c ability to develop and prepare 
work sheet* and experience stories in 
braille (36). 

Imptrtmtt: The ability to teach touch typ- 

( 43 ). 


(Not included in the liat rated by the 
teachers.) 


(Not included in thc list rated by tithe 
teachers.) 


lmptrtmt: Thc ability to touch type (70). 


lmptrtmt: The ability to reach writing and 
the use. of the pen or pencil (67). 


(Not ' included in thc list rated by the 
teachers.) 


(Not included in the list rated by the 
teachers.} 


T 


' 

S'* " • 


- 
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TEACHERS OF CHILDREN WHO ARB BUND 

Table 2— Continued 



materials AND EQUIPMENT ' 


What tm coMwnrm iaid . . .« 

[Tbe teacher should hire] a knowledge of 
the specialised aids and appliance* . . . 
[«idj as] the braille writing device*, 
arithmetic aid*, adaptation* of geographic 
and other scientific aid*, adaptation* of 
recreational facilities and game*, device* 
to aid in efficient living each a* the 
various guidance device* for physical 
orientation." 


What tob thachbu um . . .» 

(Not specifically included in the list rated by 
teacher*.) 


"The teacher of blind children must be un- 
u*n*lly resourceful in the selection and use 
of equipment which may be adaptable to" 
the education of blind children.’* 

"Effective teaching of writing skills re- 
quires . . . knowledge of the equipment 
and materials in the field available for 
suiting and the ability to chooae that 
which is best suited for tbe individual.’’ 

’The teacher should be aware of the 
equipment which it available through 
specialised agencies and schools and mutt 
know how to secure it; . * . .” 

"Effective teaching of writing skills requires 
an understanding and evaluation of the 
various published courses in braille reading 
sod writing u well at the special types of 
equipment." 


(Not specifically included in the list rated by 
teachers.) 


Vwy lm fart tut: A knowledge or understand- 
ing of types, sources of procurement, and 
u*e* of special equipment and material* for 
writing braille (2d). 


(Not specifically i nc luded in the list rated bv 
teachers.) 7 


(Not specifically included in the list rated by 
teachers.) 


Tbe teacher should achieve an awareness of 
the available material already in braille 
•uitabJe to the specific needs of the blind 
child ” 


"The teacher must be able to recognise i 
value of the various specially adap 
mathematical aid* ....** 

Sea footnote* at end of table. 


(Not specifically included in the list rated hr 
teachers.) 


(Not specifically i n cluded in the list rated by 
teachers.) 





bn* 
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COMPETENCIES NBfiDBD 

Table 2— Continued 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT— Continued 


TM COWIflrm (aid * 

• • . be should be able to justify the* 
expense [of tpecisl equipment] in terms of 
its use." 


Effective fetching of writing skills re- 
quites . . . recognition of the space 
required for housing of reading and writing 
equipment . . . 


He should be . . . cognisant of the im- 
portance of testing equipment with blind 
children and evaluating rhe results for the 
possibility of wider use." 


What ths tsachsbs said 1 . 

Important The ability to interpret to ad- 
ministrators and supervisors the import- 
*nce of careful selection of personnel, 
justification of expensive equipment, and 
organisational procedures for the educa- 
tion of blind pupils (48). 

The ability to work with archi- 
tects and school administrators in planning 
and securing classroom and other special 
school equipment and storage facilities 
for blind children (space for boosing heavy 
and bulky reading and writing equip- 
ment) (76). * ^ P 

(Not specifically included in the list rated 
by teachers.) 


tests and records 

t 

W.HAT TH1 COMMITTED SAID 1 


(Not specifically included in the committee 
report.) 


(Not specifically included in the committee 
report^ 


"• • • he * hoa,d have the ability to interpret 
the Ophthalmologies! records and eye re- 
poftt so that the behavior of the child 
be interpreted in the light of an 
'ntenuti ing of the eye coodirioo." 

(Not specifically included in the committee 
report.) 


See footnotes at end of table. 


What ths teachbss said . , , s 

Imftrtmtt. The ability to make educational 
interpretations from psychological reports 

Imf trUm*. The ability to make educational 
interpretations from reports of sods! 
workers (39). 

Imfwtsmf: The ability to make educational 
interpretations from ophthalmologicai 
sod other medical reports (42). 


Imfmumt: The ability to keep and use 
individual, cumulative records of Min^ 
children (44). 



COMPETENCIES NEEDED 
Table 2 — Continued 
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RBSBARCH. HISTORY, and laws PERTAINING TO THE BLIND— Con. 


What thi oommittu iaid 1 . . . 


Wh4t the teach eas »aid » . . . 


(Not fpedficillj mdudcd 10 the committee 
report) 


(Not tpcv i 6 laI 1 y included in the committee 
rrfon.) 


(Not *pctificallv included in the comm.ttcc 
report.) * 


Imprint A knowledge or undemanding erf 
the finding* erf research trodie* which 
hare bearing on the education, p» y . 
chology, and mciai itrtui erf the Wind 


Imftrt+mt A knowledge or undemanding of 
educational provuion* for bliod childten 

uf>dcr CTUUn * Federal. State, and local 
law* and regulation# (59). 

o 

Unmfmsm. A knowledge or undemanding 
OmEc hutory of the education ofj£*-bfff>ff- 


RELATED AGENCIES 

Wh*t thb comuittu uio ' 

It 1» *1*0 important for the teacher to have 
• knowledge of the exiating facilitie* to 
which the parent* might turn to receive 
»uch medical services aa oeatment, *ur- 
fery, provision for glaaaej, thould the 
P»rena not be side to afford these coitly 
lervice*.” 


and OftGANIZATIONS x 

Wh*t thi raacHaai lain > ( 

Imprint- A knowledge or undemanding of 
ertwing facilitie* to which parent* may' 
tuni ®° rroclre medical aerrioea, glasae* 
«nd *o on for their blind child, ibould they 
be unable to afford these (37). 


the teacher thould be familiar w 
J, State, and national resource* 
r Lren, a* well aa with the speciaii 
cics serving blind individuals at 
age levels. " 


• the teacbcr-abould know of the *crv- 
ice* available through child welfare, 
family aervice, maternal and child care 
agencies, and other tuniUf pn^ljr ggj 
pfiwttOfginijitiooi. M 


Imfmmt: A knowledge or understanding of 
the purpose*, service*, and location* of 
national organisations concerned with the 
education or general welfare of the blind, 
«»ch aa the International Council for 
Exceptional Children, American Founda- 
tion for the Blind (45). 

Imfmsmt' A knowledge or undemanding erf 
the location of , and the aervice* offered by, 
various Don -school local organixatioa* 

. C«ch as clinic*, health departments, and 
▼ocanonal rehabilitation agencies) for 
blind children and their parents ( 46 ). 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TEACHERS OF CHILDREN WHO ARB BLIND 


Table 2— Continued 


RELATED AGENCIES AND ORGANIZATIONS— Coodnaed 


What tob commit-tub raid 1 . . . 

M Hia understanding should include a knowl- 
edge of inch services tod child guidance 
clinics. psychological, social, mod medical 
services, and otic and rciigKAii or games- 

t)OQI. M 


The skillful teacher . . . understands the 
importance of wise referral of problems 
which can be better worked out else- 
where 



Lmfmmt: A knowledge or andersttoding of 
the location of . and the services offered by, 
ran oos ooo-school local organizations 
(such as clinics, health deperaneacs, and 
vocational rehabilitation agencies) f$g 
blind children and their parents ( 46 ). 

(Not specifically included in the -list rated 
by teachers.) 


Through correct evaluation of a resource, (Not specifically included in the list rated 
the teacher should be able to use those by teachers. ) 

services which effectively meet his pupils’ 
needs." 


It lNmportant thst the teacher v. . . under- 
stand the valuable service offered by State 
and local organisations serving other 
groups of handicapped children. This 
• • . can help the teacher solve problems 
of blind children with multiple handi- 
caps." 


(Not specifically ioduded in the list raced 
by teachers.) 


"It is perhaps of greatest importance to blind 
children that the teacher select with care 
the professional organisation in general 
* education in which he can participate 
most effectively. ^Soch participation will 
aid him in evaluating trends and making 
logical qurriculunp adaptations and in in- 
terpreting the needs of Wind persons to 
general educators." 


"Every teacher, recognizing the need for 
continued help in developing skills in 


physical orientation at each level of his 
growth . . . should be aware cd^ the 
^^kble facilities for training/* 

S«% footnotes at and of table. 


(Npt specifically included in the list rated 
by teachers.) 



(Not tpecifi^JJJy included in the list raced 
by teachers.) ** 
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COMPETENCIES NEEDED 
Table 2—- Continued 


public RELATIONS 


™ OOMMITTn UU> > 

• • . the teacher of Wind children must 
** ***** ® oMrageoualy the need, 

•od «bilitka of blind children to aooery 


•Hw teacher abould be .We to 

etr P fCT f 1 ** hliod child'*] problem* to 
otben who deaire to help him. ” 


(See .bore.) 


He should elm he aWe, when necearery, m 
•attTprct the need* of Wind individual. to 
tbcC^ranou. public and prince] 


W,UT to Tunmi *au> 1 , . , 

^ ‘W'cr to morpot .pedal 
eduction.] pmp^n. lor. and the prob- 

Cm * "** of, the blind to the 

flcocraJ.puWuKjl) 

^ to interpret .pecia! 

eduction pro grem* for. and' the problem. 

“ d *bilutc* of the Wind, to regular .chooJ 
pcrwnncl (Jh). 


lmr T m> The *^'*7 “ interpret mead 
cducoond program. for. and the prob- 
lem! and .bill net of, ,he Wind to noo- 
Pro ^‘° a * j •‘bool worker*. cocb a* bu* 
attendant* and acbool cwtodjan* (65) 

(Not *pectbcallr included in the I ur read 
bv teacher. ) 


He nm» bare ... . willingne*. to fo- 
wpret the program through hi* own 
acceptance of Wind individual. u *_»/, 
who are Wind " ”” 


(Hot .pccihcaJIv included the lire read 
by teacher* ) 


* 




, COOPERATION WITH OTHER ADULTS 


Wmat tbm ooMMrnm uid 1 

He wiU W» undemand and appreciate the 
pl«* of all member* of the team of co- 
"***“” in hu tchool who are working 
n>wmid the ultimate goal, «bv ir.M f fo. 
each child in hi* eduction al program. “ 


Wa.r Tna teachbb. i»n< t 

*** ‘•“I'fr to cooperate with 
tpccial teacher, and regular achool 
pontaod in developing an integrated edu- 
cational program for each Wind child (24). 


b « alao important for the teacher to have 
•Wi«7 “cooperate efficiently with a team 
profcmtooal worker* nreh aa the oph- 
tnilmologist, pedimcricuo, mine aod 
®aal worker, in the here inrerere’of the 
child tod hit family.' * 

8ee fq otnotem at end of table. 


lmpmsm. The aWiity to work u a ok 
of a team with other profeatiooaJ wor 
«ch a* medical and psychological 
* OQncl > in making a caae ttody of a I 
child «imed *t planning . program a; 
to hit need* and abilitiea (32). 


V 
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TEACHERS OF CHILDREN WHO ARB BLIND 

Table 2 — Continued 


COOPERATION WITH OTHER ADULTS-Continued 


What the committee said 1 . . . 

(Not specifically included in the committee 

rc por O c 1 

In hi* association with parents [the teach- 
er], should have the ability t<^ interpret 
the ophthalmological records or eye reports 
so that the behavior of the child can be 
interpreted in light of an understanding of 
the eye condition." 

The teacher should be able - to talk over 
with the parents ... the possible effects 
of the eye condition on the educational 
achievement, the personality development, 
and to some extent the future occupational 
plans of their child." 

(§ee above.) 

(Not^ccifically included in the committee 
report.) 


What the >tka chess said * . . . 

Important: The ability to contribute to com- 
munity leadership in establishing an edu- 
cational program for blind children (61). 

Vtty Important: The ability to help parents 
with their child's limitations and poten- 
tialities (17). 


Important: The ability to help parents with 
school placement (41). 


Important: The ability to help parents with 
occupational placement (63). 

Important: The ability to participate in 
parent-school activities (32). 


PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

What tr« committm «aid «... What thb TtACRBIB tA1D , 

'‘[The teacher*] voice must be especially. Vtry Imfmtmu: The ability to enunciate 
p Ming ... and must inspire confidence clearly and pronounce correctly in a ' 

and a aenae of aecurity in the blind pleasing voice (11). 

children." 


* • . physical and mental health of the 
highest quality." 

/ v 

a 

Sc© footnote© nt end of table. 


(Thii comparison is restricted to the 82 
items in able 1. For additional view* of 
the .responding teacher* about personal 
chshacteristics, see pp. 33 to M). 
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COMPETENCIES NEBDED 

Table 2~~ Continued 

PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS— Continued 


What thb coiofrrra said 1 . . . 

. . . yemdlity, flexibility, ingenuity, 

imagination, and complete acceptance of 

the child 
« 

. . interest in and knowledge of the 
child s family, friends, and community.” 

Perhaps the most significant factor in the 
successful functioning of the teacher of 
the blind children is his own attitude to- 
ward blindness. should understand 
his own feelings about the individual 
needs and problems arising from blind- 
ness.” 

As an indication of his understanding 
of blind" persons he mutt avoid either over 
identification with them or over simpli- 
fication of their problems.” ' 


What thb tbachzes tAn> * * . 


4 


0 


'undemanding and resourcefulness . . . .** 


' Baaed on Competency Committee Report, pp. 8 to 23 

* Ba * ed «> table 1, pp. 24 to 20. 

* Degree of Importance ascribed to the item In table I. 

* Bon* orderaaertbed to the Item in table 1. 


v. 



======= 
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TEACHERS OP CHILDREN WHO ARB BUND 



In all the major areas of competence, the committee identified some 
d,.hne. priding thorn cvalu.ced ss imporrent by™ 

a rci “ f0r,: ' ^ othcr ® ■ ™mrW,le 

^ r . ‘ . th ° u * h thc >' wrTC “Heeled through different technique 

Both through the desenpaoo in the committee’s report und the tcjhm ’ 

mgs wc get the picture of a person with a rather wide array of com- 

J C “ C1 “ ,.^° th ^ps want the teacher of the blind to understand in. 
dividual differences, general problems of the blind, eye defects and didr 
auses, uscof reports and kntfwlcdfce of such special aids as screening 

rlT'vu 1110 tCaChCf shouId ’ Pr° vi dc a healthy atmosphere, within which 
the child may grow socially, and develop an understanding of his handfcL 

Both groups cited ability to provide a broad aid adjusted curriculum which 

2^ [ losc » ** child * which utilizes all available re- - 
sources. Within this wide range of activities, the teacher should al*n 

possess certain specific skills, such as knowledge of teaching reading and 
writing, especially braille. Both groups indicare as importlt^e MUtt 

to k CfprCt J? r0b CmS ’ thc bllnd t0 socict y. tt> work with parents and 

XZ.S7 “™ g “ d *c blind.*^ « 

b t • few ofi ibe ma|or competencies agreed oo as important by both mourn 
bBpccoon of thc table will reveal further similaritieT 

hilc the two groups expressed marked similarity of opinion there were 
afew minor points of difference which should benoted. tome competencies 

vicTvSTT 7 KiChOT “ d ° m,IKd fro “ committee re£rt and 

„3r° which were considered of importance by the 

“ d wh ' ch do " ot "PP«c specifically in thc committee report were 

reKhnl" d,nSS a ^ ,tudie * Which ^ be " i »* oo chc^educarion ’ 
psychology, and social status of thc blind,” and ” reference material. .J 

1,tOT “7 “ d l ournal ’ oo «hc education and psychology of the 

ebu ™ **"*. s**«. ». 

Another group of competencies which the teachers ranked 

fa abili *I “ malc educational interpreution. from mycho- 
^ lMld . m ' d,cal rc P orts *"<1 horn reports of tocisl 

::SK2 .pp^.u.u.u.- 

• ipodfic knowledge or ability b conildered imnorinni k» ** nfl *Uvr Important*. Wb« 

»^««1 poM bUltles may nooount for the omKiIffa- f.i /n^U^*" b ° t dt * d *“ **»• OMnmltfoe report, 

*• trio, 

• Bpedflo koowlodc or abUlty appeal itaHul «!, tb ^ '* port *** now «« ^ eoalart. Wben 

oondfutons oonoarnlnc their relatl ve Importance are poiribla **** «hunii, no 

W ** ‘ ,Ven 1,0 OPPOrtU ° i ‘ r t0 * dd or aWUUat S 


o 

ERIC 











Btfecriw Um of the BraiU« writ* through Socctufoi Teaching 


however, only sfrcificslly mentioned the value of intend 

1 A tho$C rf ophthalmologist*. ^ 

the ahil f^* kcd VCTy hlgh 00 H* c of competencies rated by teachers was 

the abihty to encourage and create situations in school in which blinJ 

children Wan opportunity to associate naturally and freely with children 
retT^T 00 ” No item was 

report of the competency committee. » 

Jnst as some competencies included in the inquiry form sent re. 

cqdn^t*^ ““‘u ? WUal,Jr resourccfuJ “ the selection and use of 

4 tL U** 7 ** * d f I f lb,e ®° thc location of blind children. 

may clr^Z^ * obligation to the newly blinded child 
may experience even greater emotional strain. 


who 





• '* : 

‘MMlHiM m ■' mA - 



■ 
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TEACHERS O* CHILDREN WHO ARB BLIND 


F ' 

5. Skillful teachers most . . ? ’understand the 



wipe? re 


ferral of problem* which can be better worked out elsewhere. 

Of interest in the competencf report is the attenrion given to persoo a i 
qualities ofthc teacher. The committee emphasi»d the teecherVneed for 
good physical and mental health, versatility, ingenuity, Ms attitude 
toward blindness, and sympathy.This emphasia/parallels opinions 
expressed by the 100 teachers in their free response comments Concerning 
distinctive personal qualities needed by teachers of the blind. | H 

The committee report contain* many more Competency item* those 
rated by teachers. This was probably largely due to the creative approach 
of the committee, and their natural desire toset forth an ideal and complete 
set of qualifications. It is not surprising that some items which were 
stressed on the questionnaire were too specific for the committee to treat 
according to the same terminology. 

The comparison If the views of both the competency committee and the 
100 superior teachers as arranged in table 2, will, it is hoped, be of major * 
use to teachers in setting their own professional goals, to staff members 
of colleges and universities in program planning, and to special education 
personnel in Sure and local school systems in teacher selection ami certifi- 
cation. While it should prove valuable, it is hoped that the information 
it contains will not be used for rigid standards for the qualifications needed 
by teachers of the -blind' 




7 v — r — ¥ 
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OPINIONS ON ' 
THE EFFECTIVENESS OF 
SOME TEACHERS 


T-J OW WELL do teachers of the blind teach? Obviously, no general re- 
A sponse calibe given to such an all-encompassing question. In order to 
venture an answer which would apply even to a local community, techniques 
other than those employed in this study would be required. However, some 
opinions were collected which reflect the thinking 6f at least some special 
educators about the competence of a number of teachers of the blind. These 
impressions provide clues to the effectiveness of such teachers; at the same 
time they suggest implications for prcscrvicc and inscrvice professional 
preparation . 

The opinions repotted herein came from the 100 classroom teachers of the 
blind, and from the State and local directors and supervisors of special 
education. First, the sclf;-apprai$al of competence of the participating 
teachers will be reported, and second, the views of the State and local 
supervisory personnel on the specialized preparation of teachers of the blind 
in their school systems who obtained their specialized preparation within 
the 7-year period prior to the collection of the data. , • 

• ' ‘ ‘ ;T 

THE TEACHERS APPRAISE THEIR OWN 


PROFICIENCY 


V 


The 100 superior teachers of blind children not ooly rated the tet of 82 
competencies for relative importance, but also rated themselves for > pro- 
ficicncy in the same items. These were based on a scale of ‘ * good,” ‘ * fair,* ’ 
and “not prepared.” The rank orders of the average ratings of proficiency 
for each of the 82 competencies are to be found in the right-hand column 
of table 1 (p. 24).* On 44 <5f the 82 competencies the teachers gave them- 
selves an average rating of "good,” on 37"fair," aqd on 1 "not prepared. " 


I, 


i 


\ 


\ 


Comparison of the "'Proficiency' Ratings of Day and Residential 
School Teachers *, 

To see if participating teachers in day schools evaluated their own 
proficiencies differently from those in residential, the average rating of 
proficiency which the day school teachers as a group gave to eaah of the' 
competencies was compared with the average rating of proficiency which , 

1 See appendix O (pp. 88 to 89) for » detaUod description of bow Bxae rank ordon «m derived. 
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, * 

the residential school teachers gave to the competencies. On 15 of ti c 
82 competencies a statistically significant difference of opinion between tJ e 
two groups was found; in each case the day school teachers rated thcr - 
selves more proficient in the competencies than did the residential school 
teachers. While these competencies relft&d to various functions, most < >f 
them had somethipg to do with curriculum and methods of teaching, 
contacts with parents and other lay people, and medical interpretation^ 
of blindness.* Perhaps the demands of the different school and teaching 
situations may account for these differing opinions, but further study 
should probably be undertaken in order to best identify reasons for such 
differences. 

v . 

Comparison of the Proficiency Ratings of Teachers Trained Prior to . 
and Since January I, 1946 ' * 

The reader will recall that a comparison was made between the rating of 

■importance” attached, to the items in table 1 by the subgroup of teachers 
having taken their specialized preparation more than 7 years before the 
data were gathered and by the more recently trained teachers (see p. 33). 
A comparison was also made of the ratings of thpse two subgroups on their, 
self-appraisals of * * proficiency.” It was found that a significant difference 
existed on only one of th? 82 competencies (item 7), thus suggesting'that 
the proficiency of these <Wo groups of teachers was essentially the same. 
It woRld be hazardous to imply that their specialized preparation was very 
similar, since the present proficiencies of teachers trained a number of 
years ago have probably beep markedly ihflUeoced by in service preparation 
and on-the-job experience. However, the data do parallel that given 
on page 33 of this bulletin. These <lata«tcnd to indicate the possibility 
that programs for training of teachers of the blind have remained relatively * 
static in the last decade or so. , 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RATINGS OF IMPORTANCE 
, and RATINGS OF SELF-COMPETENCE 

One might ask whether there was a tendency for teachers to give them- 
selves highest ratings on those competencies which they valued as “most 
important,” and vice versa. To get some information on this question, a 
random sam pling of 10 items was examined for covariation * between e ach , 

• Rotor to Table 1. pacwH to Item* numbered SS, S7, 40-41, 4S, 54, M, SB, SO, «, SB, 71, TS. 

» OoTMtotton WMmeMOPtdby th««KW<llet»nin/ W n»rtlr II ■ 1 1 . H»» iaaSal»al Msaia— 8 > ft t W 

of the relationship was then tatted by thechi-equare teebniqae. Uita* the 1 ptrwot laTelofccnfideota tim 
Bucnltodo of the ralotloaafatp was totmd to bettattotioally for 7 of ttw 10 *mm Tor tJthm 

detertpUw oftUUttica] procedure* tee appendix 0 , pp .10 to tt. 
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individual teacher’s rating of importance aqd his rating of self-competence . 

ftased on this statistical analysis there was, in general, a significant 
positive correlation Between the evaluations. A rating of “very im- 
portant" was often accompanied by a self-appraisal of "good," and vice 
versa. "However, the degree of correlation varied. In some cases it was 
high, in others pplativcly low 1 . But again, in general it woqld be fairly 
safe to say that often the teachers rated items very important when they 
considered themselves wcll^ qualified, and less important when they con- 
sidered themselves less qualified. 



Ratings of Importance Greater Than Ratings of Proficiency 

In spite of the tendency for responding teachers to parallel their ratings 
of 'importance and of self-competence, there were some items in which 
the average ratings of importance were higher than the average rating 
' of proficiency. On 14 of these competencies, the differences were statis- 
tically significant at the ooe percent level of confidence. 4 These are marked 
in table 1 by die affixation of sg (significantly greater) to the rank order 
in the left-hand column. 

The 14 items where significant differences were found to exist may deserve 
greater attention than any Others in thisYeport. Instructors may wish to 
examine their sequences of preparation to find ways and means of putting 
greater emphasis on these points. However, some discrimination must be 
employed in the use of this information. It will be qoted in table 1 that 
5 of the 14 items in which importance was' rated significantly greater than 
self-competence occur in the "very important" classification, while the 
other 9 fall into the "important" category. Probably the five items in 
the "very important" classification should be among the first consideration 
_ in further self-study projects or in planning a college curriculum.* < 

Enrichment of the curriculum for klind-childnu is stressed in 5 of the 14 items.* 
This difference might suggest a need on the part of the 100 teachers for 
more ability to provide blind children with opportunities for experiences 
in physical education, music, am and crafts, domestic am, and industrial 
arts. These opinions may be influenced by the fact that these experiences 
are often provided by special teachers or through other resources. 

- 4 

* For ft detailed description of the jtiUrtal procedure, tee tppeadii C, p. Cl 
» Refir to table 1. per* 34 to »; items I, 6, 15, M, SDd 90. A 

• Refer to table 1, pp. 26 to 3ft, Items numbered 23, 25, 07, M sod 71. * k 

• n . 

* ■ * , 
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Competence in vocational cuautling, while ituthe top third of jtems valued 
high, was still among those on which tl*e teachers felt less effective than the 
skill would warrant. 7 'They also believed that'administering tests was an 
important ability in which they felt less qualified to participate. On 
both counseling and testing, the teachers may again regard this mainly at 
a function of some other individual resource, although further study coul& 
well be made erf thisjnatter. 

Teachers indicated some lack erf proficiency in teaching the socially mal- 
adjusted (item 15). Closely related to this is a relatively low rating of 
their knowledge and insight into the effect of the home on the development 
of- the blind child (item 3). Two other competencies receiving relatively 
low ratings of proficiency concerned technical implications of blindness 
(6), and the ability to teach touch typing (43). * * , ' 

1 8*e Item* 30, 63, 96, 98, tod 00 . ' 
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Ratings of Important Loss Than Ratings of Proficiency 

There were some competencies on which it appeared by inspection that 
the 100 superior teachers' ratings of important* were less than their ratings 
of stlf-proflcttnsy . Through the standard statistical procedure just de- 
* scribed above, it seas found that on 11 of these competencies, the differences 
were statistically significant.* 

It was not within the scope of this study to identify the reason for these 
* differences, thus discretion should be used in making interpretations. 
From table 1, the reader will note that, while none of the items was rated 
vtry important, 9 received ratings of important? only 2 of lose important, 10 and 
not one of not important. 

It cannot be concluded that teacher competence should be. reduced on the 
9 items rated important. It must be remembered that the 100 responding 
teachers were superior, so presumably they would be highly proficient in 
such abilities as curriculum development (57) and community relation- 
ships (65). • • * 

More significance may well be attached to the items rated loss important. 
These related to a knowledge of the history of the education of the blind, 
and the theory of light. — 

The differences reported here identify several areas for further research. 
It was not within the scope of this study to give conclusive reasons for the 
variability between the two sets of ratings. 


DIRECTORS AND SUPERVISORS OF SPECIAL EDUCA- 
TION EVALUATE THE EFFECTIVENESS OF SOME 
RECENTLY PREPARED TEACHERS OF THE BUND 

Supervisory personnel and special educators who give leadership from 
State anti local departments of education expressed opinions on the profes- 
sional competence of recently graduated teachers of the blind vyorking in 
their own school systems. It must be pointed out to the reader that 
opinions expressed in the preceding paragraphs were, self-ratings of pro- 
ficiency by a relatively small group of 100 superior teachers. The views 
ofjWupcrvisory personnel which- are to be reported below concern teachers 


• Tbut 11 Items are marked in table l by tbe affixation ofag (fcJcniActntly miter) toihe rank orders In the 
rifA/-4c*4 oohimn. 

j 1 Refer to table 1, pp. 38 to 99, Item numbers 88, 44, 4ft, 49, 59, fi7, 65, 70, end 7ft. • 

M items 7V and 80, 
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Graph 1.— Percent of Supervisory Personnel Satisfied with the. Preparation of 

Some ‘Teacher* of Blind Pupils 4 

o i the blind, in thdir own particular school systems. Because these opin- 

ions are about a rather general class of teachers they cannot be considered 

conclusive; they do provide a clue to the way in which some teachers are 

meeting the needs of their pupils. These opinions appear to have implica- 
tions for both preservice and inservice teacher education pcog rtmt and 

for the development of selection and certification standards. 

Both groups, the State and local directors and supervisors ot special 

education, were asked specific questions oi * * * * * * * * * 11 about the professional compe- 

tence of their teachers. Forty of the State personnel and, 38 trf the local 

personnel gave views on the effectiveness df their teachers by replying 
yes, no, or ‘undecided’'’ to each of the questions. Graph 1 reports 
the percentage indicating affirmative responses to these questions. 

Neither group expressed a high degree of satisfaction with the competence 
teachers, but directors and specialists in local school systems were 
somewhat more satisfied than were those in State departments of education. 
The unpubl ished data showed that approximately one quarter of dae 

*' 8m appendix D: Inquiry form EXC-1 (State) end EXC-I (local) ; qomtion i. 
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although the State group were slightly more undecided than the local 

group- , 

In general, the responses reveal greatest satisfaction with the ability of 
recently graduated teachers to apply teaching methods used in their special- 
ised area, such as teaching the reading and 'writing of braille, and greatest 
dissatisfaction with their ability to identify causes of social and emotional 
maladjustment. These two views are consistent with the relative need for 
emphasis oq the latter competence a/ tf^p^ed by the competency com- 
mittee and by the group of teachers who participated in the study. These 
opinions present a challenge to local school systems and teacher-education 
institutions to improve the caliber of their preservice and inservice prepara- 
tion. Even more the challenge is for the teacher himself who wishes to 
improve his own competence. 


■ 
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T ^ e 3 — Rank ^ider Rating* of the Importance Which 100 Saperior 

' °f Attached to a list of Practical Experiences in 

Their Specialized Preparation , • 


1. 

2 . 
3 . 
* 4 . 


3 

6. 

7 . 

8 . 
9 


10. 


11 . 


12 . 


13 


14 . 


15 

16 . 

17 . 


18 : 

19 

20 . 


Rank order of 
importance 1 




Practical experiences 


Experiences rated VERY IMPORTANT— (1-4) 

. — 


Supervised student teaching of blind children— 

in the reading of braille. ! 

in the regular academic snbjects. 
in the wiring of braille. 

Supervised student teaching of blind children at the dtaxatM iy level. 


Experiences rated IMPORTANT— (5-22) 


Experiences in drawing educational interpretations from — 
cumulative educational records on blind children, 
psychological reports on blind children. *' 

Supervised student teaching of normal children. % 

Planned observation — > » . 

in residential schools foe -blind children. 

. , in day schools of classes fot blind children. ' 

Experiences in drawing educational interpretations from — 
reports of social workers on blind children. 

Planned observation — , 

of conferences of teachers of the blind on pupil placement, cur- 
riculum adjustment, child study, and others. 

Student observatidh (without active participation) of teaching bliod 
children. 

Supervised student teaching of Wind children at the nursery school 
level. • , 

Planned observation of qydtiprofmional esse conferences hefd by 
representatives from fuch fields, at medicine, psychology, education, 
and social welfare, to study and make recommendations on, in- 
dividual blind children. „ V ^ \ 

Experiences in drawing educational interpretations from ophthalmo- 
logies! and other mcdiOgl reports. 

Supervised studeot teaching of blind children at the secondary level. 
Planned observation of children with multiple handicaps, including 
blindness. 1 V ( A 

Planned visits to observe the work done by — 

rehabilitation centers for Wind youth and adults < , 

'o^hthalmological specialist*/ ' < 4 , _ * 

Visits. tp ch^omes of Wind children in the company of supervising 
teachers. * ’ 




Bee footnote at end of tabled 
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Practical experiences 


^^7 


Expericocei rated IMPORTANT— (3-22)— Continued 
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ft 
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■Plyingd observation in schools or classes dealing with other types 
of exceptional children. * 

Planned visits to observe the work done by nonschool Community 
organisations offerfcg services to the blind, such as recreation groups, 
dubs, and community houses, 9 


' Experiences rated LESS IMPORTANT— NONE 




' Experiences rated NOT IMPORTANT— NONE 


i Rank orders were obtained from the .weighted mean scores for the 100 participating teachers. For a 
detailed description of the statistical procedure, see appendix C, 


teaching which would increase the teacher’s effectiveness within the class- 
room- (items 1, 2, at;d 3); and in contrast they plated less emphasis on 
experience outside the classroom such as home visits, observation of children 
with other handicapping conditions, or visits to nonschool facilities for 
the blind (items 20, 21, and 22). Here again the views of the teachers are 
in general consistent with those' which they expressed iq evaluating the 
importance of teacher competencies (table 1). 

Second, the participating^ teachers stressed student teaching of the blind 
at the elementary level, (item 4) as opposed to the nursery school or 
secondary levels (table 3f items ( 13 and 16). These opinions may be 
• influenced by the fact that the participants were predominantly elementary 
teachers (see appendix B), as well as by the fact that the specialized teaching 
of braille tfcnds to be concentrated in the elementary grades. In the pre- 
school programs the emphasis is on readiness; at the secondary level where 
specialized skills have supposedly been mastered, the more capable blind 
pupils (under supervision) are able to attend regular high schools. 

There were two experiences on whith the day and residential school 
teasers expressed statistically significant different opinion*. The first of 
choc (&Wc 3, item 4) involved supervised student teaching at the elemen- 
tary level; the other (item 7) involved supervised student (Caching of normal 
children. The residential school teachers placed higher values on the 
first of these experiences; the day school teachers on .the second. Within 
the scope of thustudy it' is not possible to ascertain the reasons for the 
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differences between the opinions of the day and residential school teachers. 

Perhaps this is another finding .which should be investigated by further 
research. 

Especially interesting/arc the evaluations made by the total group of 
teachers on the imppf'tancc of planned observational experiences in resi- 
dential schools and/n day schools (items 8 and 9). Here, where one might 
expect toiind statistically significant differences of opinion, there were 
none These data tend to support the theory that blind children require 

much the same type of teacher regardless of the type of school in which 
they arc enrolled. ? 

The general trend of opinions exptessed by teachers concerning the prac- 
tical experiences listed in table 3 seems to have implications for teachers. It 
suggests that teachers themselves should seek colleges which give them 
opportunities for practice teaching and planned observations of various 
lofids. It further suggests that an adequate college program should include 
.opportunity for a variety of such experiences. Still further, these opinions 
suggest, that requirements for the various kinds of experiences could well 
be written into professional State and local standards and fostered by 

persons responsible for preservice and inscrvicc preparation of teachers of 
the blind. 

These opinions also should have significance for administrators who 
consider the establishment of departments of teacher preparation in the 
area of the education of the blind. The .actual location of this type of 
program perhaps should be in a community which offers supervised 
student teaching in all kinds of programs in the education of blind chil- 
dren. Too, there should perhaps be consideration given to the location 
of such related resources as clinics and agencies which would be helpful 
in field trips for observation purposes for the student teacher. 


Student Teaching of Blind Pupils „ 

How much specialized student teaching with blind children should be 
required in the preparation of a teacher of the blind? Is the desired amount 
the same for experienced regular classroom teachers, as for teacher candi- 
dates with only student teaching of normally seeing pupils? Because these 
questions arc frequently asked, some opinions were collected through the 
inquiry forms wfiich throw some light on the* problems. 

Opinions were gathered not only from’ the 100 classroom teachers but also 
from the Sta codirectors and supervisors (^special education and. the local 
directors and supervisors of special education.? 


» TO© qnMtlon* were answered by 80 of the State personnel , » of the local personnel, and SS of the 100 

. ’ ... • * ‘ W ' ' 
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Graph 2— Amounts of Student Teaching with the Blind Needed by Those Prepar- 
ing To Teach in this Area (Expressed in Medians) ' 


The teachers, dirccto r^an d supervisors were given identical questions and 
requested to indicacc«jpt interval scale the number of clock hours of 
specialized studept, ,$fl|frg considered “minimal,” “desirable,” and 
“ideal." The opinions <5 thesf special ;educators aie shown in graph 2. 4 

Three patterns -stand out in examining this graph. First, there is com- 
plete consensus that the amount of specialized student teaching in the area 
of the blind could be decreased if tfie teachcr-in-preparation has a back- 
ground of regular classroom teaching experience. 

Second, the findings reflect marked difference of opinions on what con- 
stitutes the nunifnal,” desirable,” and “ideal” amounts of student 
teaching needed. All would choose as the ideal considerably more than 
they would for desirable, and for desirable* somewhat more than they 
would for “minimal . " .In other words, there was-no point at which the 
minimal, desirable, or ideal were identical. * 

- there is a striking difference of opinion between the teachers on 
the one hand and the State and local directors and supervisors on the other 
concerning the amount of student teaching which could be regarded. as 
‘minimal,” “desirable,” or .“ideal.” Teachers consistently would be 
satisfied with a considerably smaller amount of student teaching than 

• See appendix D: Form EXO-I. questions 5Juid|S.S;form EXC-S, questions SJondSS: form BXO-tA. 
question 13. •, 


848141 *— 





would the' State arid local supervisory personnel. . Although there is some 
variation in opinions between the State and local groups, they do tend to 
be somewhat similar. •' - 

‘ To summarize graph 2, the views of the three groups of educators were ' 
pooled. The consensus was that teacher candidates with regular class- 
room teaching experience should Aave in their specialized preparation 
approximately 50 clock hours as' minimal, 140 as desirable, ajuL 230 as 
ideal amount of supervised student teaching of blind pupils. For teacher 
candidates with only student teaching of sighted children, the amounts 
were approximately 100 clock hours as minimal, 180 as desirable, and 260 
as ideal. 

w u. 

* Teaching Experience with Normally Seeing Pupils 


Should teaching experience with normally seeing children be a prereq.- 
uisitc experience for a person preparing to teach the blind? If so, how 
N much successful classroom teaching?of so-called normal children should be 

\ “minimal,” ‘‘dia^raMe,’* and “ideal” prerequisites for a teacher of blind 

A pupils? Opinions on these questions were collected in the Same -manner 
and from the same groups as reported on rtudermteaching * and a measure n 
, of their central tendency of views is shown in grijplf^. ■ 

• 8m appendix D: Form SXCM, question S.I; form BXO-8, question 5.1; (arm EX'tMA, qt^sstton 11. 

* Bee Appendix 4 0, page $4, for percent at each group selecting minimal, desirable, and Meat amount of 4 
- & teaching axperftenoe with “normal” children. 

* 
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.. The views of the three groups were very similar. For the prospective 
teacher of the blind these educators would regar^ as "minimal” a little less 
than two semesters of student teaching of normal children. They would 
regard approximately 2 yean Of regular classroom teaching as "desirable," 
and 3 yean as “ideal.” ^ 

PROFESSIONAL BACKGROUND fSl TEA'CHER CAN- 
DIDATES MOST UKJ^Y TO SUCCEED - 

V 

k °° hypothesis that^cemin combinations of educational background 

and experience tend to contribute to success in teaching, an effort was 
made to obtain opinions about some of these combinations. The questioq- 
naifes sent to State and local directors of special education described six 
hypothetical candidates with different combinations of acidemic prepara- 
tion and experience; 8 participants were asked to chqpse the two candidates 
most likely to succeed; not all persons seated two. 7 ► 

The descriptions of the six hypothetical candidates together with the 
percentage, of participants. selecting the candidates most likely to succeed 
are: N 


Percent i 

76 


44 


32 


18 


CtuUUetei * 

1. A 1-ytar graduate program of specialized preparation (including student teaching in 

th£rtrea of specialization) for experienced regular teacherp holding a bachelor's 
degree in general teacher education; teaching experience with normal children only. 4 

2. A 1-year graduate program of specialized preparation (including student teaching in 
v the area of specialization) immediately following the completion of a bachelor's 

program infgeoerai teacher education; no teaching experience with normal or Hind ‘ 
children. , * ** 9 

3» A bachelor's degree in general teacher education, but no specialized preparation; 
v teaching experience with normal and ilind children. ~ 

4. A 4-year uodergraduafe program of specialized preparation (including student teach- 
ing with normal and exceptional children); is# teaching experience with normal or 
i/M^ci^dren. j * > J 

3. A Bachelor's degree in general teacher education, but*ho specialized preparation; 2 

teaching experience with normal children only. 

6. A bachelor's degree in general teacher education (including student teaching of nor- 2 
nul children); ni teaching experience with either normal or blind children. 

1 FertwnUr add to than 100 atooe each pertqftWM allowed two dfotoe*. % 

" * « V 

The supervisory personnel favored teachers with -the most extepsive and 
intensive backgrounds. Approximately 75 percent selected the candidate 
wiA> regular classroom training and experience pins a year of specialized 
graduate preparation- (including student teaching of blind children). 
Almost 45 percent chose the candidate with -the same ^qualification* but 
with no teaching experience. Conversely only 2 gpreent selected the 

• BeaapimuUftD: Form qnMtfcm 0 and form BXO-S, quMtJbn 6. 

* Since the rtew» exprawed by tta» two croup* wer* •o dmllu, tbe d*u w«re pooled. 

■ * • . . * '» 
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candidate with^no specialized preparation, and ao teaching experience 
with normal jot blind childrdi. , 

The implications of these findings appear tdxonfotm with other data 
presented in this publication. Other things being equal, the most desirable 
professional qualifications appear to be: general teacher educatiob plus 
teaching experience with normal children, if at all possible, followed by a 
1-year program of specialized graduate preparati<fiTinrtKe education of the 
blind.. . , ' ■ /* . 
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'T i H]^ PUBLICATION, in dealing with one aspect of a larger study, 
has reported specifically on the qualification and preparation needed 
by teachers of blind children. The findings are based on opinions gathered 
from 208 special educators: a nationwide sample of 100 classroom teachers 
of the blind considered superior by their supervisors, 56 special education 
personnel in State departments of education, 45 supervisors of special edu- 
cation in local school systems, and 7 nationally recognized leaders in the 
education of the blind. 1 Information was gathered through inquiry forms, 
conferences, and committee reports. In general,- participants tended to 
excess opinions in terms of a somewhat uUalisttc picture of a technically 
well-trained teacher of the blind. Thus it is unlikely that any one teacher 
will possess all the recommended cOmpetenciesfor that any one .teacher- 
education center will be able to present a program incorporating all ttie 
ingredients expressed in this report. Instead, the data are intended to set 
goals for educators in improving their teacher competence and in developing 
teacher-education programs* * 

The validity of tfic findings rests mainly oh the expertness of the partici- 
pants who, because of. experience- and/or professional preparation, were 
qnalifiedgfo give opinions. Since the report contains the Collective views 
of national groups of such educators, the findings represent the best con- 
sedfcus which is currently available to the U. S. Office of Education.' The 
results,- valuable though they should .be, are no^n tended to crystallize 
thinking. Instead, they should stimulate additional deliberation . and 
research. The broad scope of the study and, the methodology used tended 
to produce a general rather thin a minute and precise set of findings. In- 
tensive investigation at any one point was not possible. Instead, the 
report suggests numerous areas where critical shafts of intensive research 
are needed. 

• . ‘ ' * FINDINGS 

% * 

* 

Some of the major conclusions drawn from the study are summarized 
below. ' Many others are inherent in the data? For the sake of clarity 
these have been included in earlier pages of this bdlletin and. left out of 
this section. The statements which follow represent .consensus r/ther than 
the details of variability of response. • , 

i The total number of eoll«f« Instructor* in the Nation »periall*ing In praparto* teachers of the blind 
vis found to bo to email f approximate! yj 1 In pointer) that oentral tendencies of their opinion wopld 
have lacked validity and thevpJMiMre not reported Ip this bulletin. These data are available 
In tbe U. 8. omce of Education for bitfpoctlpn. . ' 

. ; . 73 : ' 
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Specialised Competencies Needed by Teachers of the Blind '* 

v * * 

/ h All groups contributing to' this study felt chat teachers of blind 
/hildren basically should possess the same competencies required of quali- 
ted teachers of sighted children. . • * 

2. The participants believed that teachers’ of blind Children need, in 
addition, knowledge and abilities over and above those required by regular 
classroom teachers. This -implies that teachers in this field should have 
a background of general teacher education, including at least some regular 
classroom teaching experience, plus a sequence of specialized preparation. 

3. A major concern of the participants dealt with mcdjcal factors related 
to blindness. However it was their belief that mcdilfal knowledge con- 
cerning the anatomy, physiology, pathology, and care of "the eye should 
be presented in such a way as to point out to teachers their implications 
for the education and development of visually handicapped pupils. 

4. Teachers nccdlS^isaitouive psychological orientation to blindness. 
Especially they need' to develop skills in identifying the causes of social 
and emotional adjustment of blibd childra^ and mailing with them. 
One of the major findings of th* stud^Watf the cmfd^s placed on the need 
for teachers to have skill in the counseling process. 

5. They require competence in helping Irftod pupils develop acceptable 

patterns of personal hygiene and bchavjpt^. The importance of ^blind 
,qfcildren perfecting their relations with visua%handicapped and sighted 
persons was emphasized. ^ 

6. Participants were of the opinion that teachers should have developed- 

special procedures for teaching the blind child about his environment. 
Included would be techniques for bringing objects within arm's reach of 
pupils, procedures for conserving puj T energy, Use of residual vision, and 
the use of talking books and other specialized Equipment. » 

7- Teachers need to develop skill in helping blind pupils with physical 
orientation and travel. * 

8. Teachers need to develop the ability to plan a school program which 
meets the individual differences of blind pupils, including those who arc 
mentally retarded and gifted. - ^ 

, 9, Teachers of the blind need to be/ able to read and write in braille, 
to use slate and stylus, and to teach' pupils these skills. Also they need to . 
be able to .touch type, and to teach it. • 


o 
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10. Too, tb/y need to lcarpfb carry out a furriculqm plao which - includes 
, teaching blind children in the areas of language dcvclopihent, mathe- 
matics, social studies, nature science, music, arts and crafts, and domestic 
arts, The first four areas received* more emphasis than the "last three. ' 

11. Teachers need skills -in the vocational guidance of pupils. 

12. Teachers require knowledge of and ability in selecting specialized 
materials, equipment, and supplies. They also need to know how- to- (ise 
them effectively. 

13. The teacher needs the ability to screen for visual defects and eye 
conditions, but the ability to check for hearing losses was dc-emphasize<h 

14. Ideally, he needs to be able to administer educational tests especially 

designed for the blind, and to understand medical and psychological 
reports. < 

15- Research studies and professional literature were not emphasized as 
much as one might ha^ expected; a knowledge of the theory of light and 
the history of the education of the blind were also dc-cmphasizcd as com- 
pared with the othei 1 competencies listed herein. ’ <' 

16. A knowledge of the role of, and. the ability to work with, other 
. specialists, agencies, and organizations was stressed. Included was skill in 

how, when, and where tef make referrals. 

17. The participants felt that, in addition to- the strong personal quali- 
cations needed by all teachers, .there were some characteristics which 

led in^greater degree for those yvho would teaefi blind children. 
.They must have the personal characteristics to work both as i member of 
a team and individually with ophthalmologists, psychologists, social 
workers, and other educators. They must have a pleasing voice which 
inspires the confidence of pupils. They need to possess those personal 
qualities which develop a classroom atmosphere which is conducive to 
good mental jind physical health. Teachers need to be more flexible, 
ingenious, and sympathetic than regular classroom teachers. Good 

physical and mental health is a’ prerequisite. . 

• 1 ». > 

• * f 

Professional Experiences Needed by Teachers of the Blind 

.... , t 

I* Participants expressed the view that the teacher in this field ideally 

should have 3 years of regular classroom teaching experience^ The dcsif- 
able amount was thought t6 be 2 y&ars, while the minigial quantity was 
1 to 2 semesters of student teaching. 

2. The consensus was that teacher candidates with regular classroofh 
teaching experience should have in their specialized preparation approxi- 
mately 50 clock hours as minimal f 140 as desirable, and 230 as ideal amounts 
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of supervised student teaching of blind pupils. For teacher candidates 
with only student teaching of sighted children, the amounts)were approxi- 
mately 100 clock hours as minimal, 180 as desirable, and 2<K) as ideal. 

3- Ideally, participants favored for teachers of the blind an undergraduate 

program of general teacher education followed by tegular classroom teach - 
ing experience, followed in Kim by a year of graduate training in the edu- 
cation of the blind which would include a wide range of 'practical experi- 
ences in day and residential schools for the blind, and in agencies concerned 
with them. However, with present-day shortage*of teachers, somewhat 
lower requirements of specialized preparation and experiences will probably 
need to be adopted. 

k 4- A sample of 100 teachers rated planned observations of the blind 
.in both residential and day schools as "important.” Experiences at 
the elementary level were rated sjightly above those at the secondary and 
nursery School levels. This is probably due to the fact that most of the 
. sample were elementary teachers. 

5. The teachers rated as important experiences in interpreting profes- 
sional reports, attending in ter- professional conferences on blind persons, 
visiting agencies interested in the blind, and home visits. 

* • 

Rating of the Proficiency of Some Teachers of the Blind 

1. The nationwide sample of 100 teachers of the bliqd considered them- 
selves most proficient in specialized teaching procedures and in recognizing 

f dealing with individual pupil needs; they riled themselves less pro- 
ficient in teaching procedures involving, industrial and domestic arts, and 
in arts and crafts; they considered themselves least proficient in the testing 
of hearing and in the administration of individual intelligence tests (usually 
reserved for other specialists). t 

2. The sample of teachers considered themselves somewhat less proficient 
on understanding the implications of blindness and in teaching touch typing. ' 
Perhaps these competencies need more attention in college curricula than 
they no^qreccive. 

3. The teachers considered tHemsclvcs more proficient than vthe im- 
portance warranted in the history of the education of the blrfrd and in 
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the basic theory of light. Perhaps these competencies need to be dc- 
emphasized in existing college curricula. v- 

4. Directors and supervisors of special education in State and local school 
systems considered their recently graduated teachers of the blind, in general, 
to be quite well prepared in specialized teaching methods and aids, but 
less qualifier! in identifying causes of social and emotional maladjustment, 
in the knowledge of specialized agencies connected with the blind and in 
the services they render, in group testing of intelligence and'achievement, 
and in their knowledge of children with handicaps in addition to blindness. 


Some Observations Relative to Expressed Opinions 



I 






* 


1. .With few exceptions, the views of the classroom teachers, supervisory 
3 > personnel, and nationally recognized leaders in the education of the blind 
were very similar. .The teachers tended to set their standards 'slightly 
lower then the latter two groups. * 

' 2. The opinions of teachers in residential schools and in special day 

classes for the blind tended to be parallel. It would appear that residential 
school teacl^ers require much the same preparation as day school teachers. - 
1 However, there were exceptions which differed in degree rather than in 
kind. For example, day school teachers appeared to need greater ability 
in cooperating with parents and the public. Perhaps these responsibilities t 
may be reserved for other types of personnel in the residential schools. 

3. The views of the responding teachers who receivc<L.their professional 
preparation prior to January 1, 1946, showed far significant differences from 
those of the teachers who received their preparation after thji date. This 
may lend some support to the contention that teacher-education programs 
have not changed markedly in content or methodology in the last decade * 
or s6. 

/ .IMPLICATIONS 

■*> ^ 

What are the implications of these findings?— for the'teac her himself?— 
for the r instructors in colleges, and universities offering a curriculum of 
preparation for such teachers? — for those organizations concerned with 
professional standards? — for the supervisor of a program for the bliriid? 

The- teacher himself will have the most to do with the development and 
maintenance of the competencies' which make him effective in his daily * 
work with blind childrgp. From the time he decides to teach, in this* . 
specialized area and chooses a plan of professional preparation, he himself ' 
will largely determine his oWn professional growth. As he seeks "new 
knowledge and skills, he will look for standards against which to measurp • 
his progress as well as for those individuals and agencies equippecTto help 
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PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF 
TEACHERS OF THE BLIND 

^jpHUS FAR this publicities his reported on competencies thought to be 
desirable for teachers of the blind, and on some opinions on effectiveness 
of recently prepared teachers of blind pupils. If, as it is hoped, the most 
essential knowledges and abilities have been emphasized, the question then 
arises: ‘What educational experiences and professional preparation are 
needed to develop these competencies?* ‘ This section deals with opinions 
expressed bythret groups of special educators concerning experiences 
which possibly contribute to professional excellence. The groups were: 

1. The 100 superior teachers of the blind. 

2. State directors and supervisors of special education having some 

responsibility fqr education of the blind. 

3- Directors and supervisors of special education in local school 
systems having programs for the blind. 

Opinions arc reported on: (1) the value of certain practical experiences 
m the professional preparation of teachers of the blind; (2) the amount of 
‘student teaching with blind children thought to be desirable; (3) the 
amount of teaching experience needed in regular classrooms; and (4) some 
aspects of the most desirable professional background for teaching blind 
children. ' ' 

PRACTICAL EXPERIENCES IN PROFESSIONAL 

PREPARATION 


How do teachers of the blind value some of the specialized practical 
experiences which are included — with more or lets emphasis — in most 
teacher-education programs? A list of typical experiences was included 
in the inquiry form completed by the 100 teachers of the blind 1 to be rated 
for relative importance.* 


1 SMtppeodii D, form KXC «-A, qoMtioo No. 5. 

’ tb* od« u*>d by the 100 Uttotn m .nluMin, compel**** sported ta 

’’ “^ P ° rUat ’" inwu." 8«e tppaodii 



The Successful Tncbtr Prorida Group PU y Experience* for Young Children 


The list of practical experiences (12 in all) submitted to the teachers 
centered on supervised student teaching, planned observations, and experi- 
ence in developing and interpreting tests and records. The entire list 
arranged according to the average rank order of importance assigned to 
these experiences by the total group of teachers appears in table 3 on page 68. 
Optnioai were examined for possible differences between (1) teachers 
with specialized preparation taken prior to January i, 1946, and after that 
date, and (2) teachers in day and residential classes. No significant differ- 
ences were found between the group of tealher* with specialized preparation - 
prior to ot after January 1, 1946. There was, however, only one difference 
in the view of day ana residential teachers which was statistically signifi- 
cant; it was pointed out in the text. 

The 100 teachers attached high importance to all 22 practical experiences. 

An average rating of * ‘very important” was placed on the top 4 experiences, 
and an average rating of "important” was placed on the remaining 18. Not 
one of the practical experiences was valued so low as to have an average 
rating of "less imp 9 rtant” or “not important." 

Two or three treiuis seem to be present in the views of these teachers. 
First, they placed high, importance on practical experience £n student 



’ Appendix A.-The Plan and Procedures 
Used in the Office of Education Study 
Qualification and Preparation of 
Teachers of Exceptional Children” 

BROAD study on the teacher, of exceptional children was under- 

spec- i!S ^ ^ P®** ? f Educat,on 10 collaboration with raany leaders in 
pccial education from all parts of the Nation, and with the^xcial help 

It was / SOC 'Tu ^ ° { CHpplcd Childrcn « of Ncw York City 

m 1 JT ^ S mCmbCr ° f thc of Ed “Cation staff, who w Is 

counseled by two committees. One was an Offia of Education Policy Com- 

whose function it was to assist the director in management and 
personnel aspects of the study. , The other was a National Ltory Col 

Star!! i Z T SPCCU cduCatlon from v »ri‘ous parts of theTlnited 
S tes, it was the function of this group to help identify the problems to 

assist in the development of thc design of thc study7and to otherwise 
7 ^ Pr ° ,CC !, ThC StUdy als ° had thc C ^1 of a number of «»- 

andToc W i° W T n matCrial and madc suggestions on pers6nnel 

and procedures. (A complete list of these committee members andVoo 
sultants appears on page's III, IV and V.) . 

'd gC " CTil PUrpOSC ° f thC study was to kara “ore about the qualifica- 
non distinctive competencies, and specialized preparation needed by 

"f Cappcd and * ,fttd Popds ■ The tenn "teachers" was in- 
terpreted broadly to mean no, only classroom instructors of the various 

2"? “ f , CI 7 PUOd *i tKildre^but also director, and specialism in Sure Z 
local school systems and professors of special education in colleges and 
U ° IV ' r5 ‘ t '“ A separate study was made of the qualification and £epara- 
on needed by teacher, of children who arc: (1) blind, (2) crippfoT (31 ■ 

' . ’ ® hatd of hearing, (6) mentally retarded, (7) partially 

« (loi h° Cm0ti ?" al ^ malad iu>ted, (91 speech handicapped 

f h “j C * pH by , s P cc,al health problems, such as rheumatic ferer' 
paute studies were also made of special education administrative and 

cZtirimfT 'TT' St , att de P artm '°ts of education (11), and in 

s^ret^ int ° * broad were 13 

til™ T5l. iqU “ T"* ” « 1,hcr daaa on the qualification and prepara- 
rion needed by special education penonnel. One was by mean, oSL 

of |»p.rry fmu; the other was through a tmmim, Ha, mm describing 

doirable competencies. The plan of theludy also p^ded for confercnei 
where practical and possible. iucu rar conference* 
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Through the scries of inquiry forms, facts and opinions were collected 
from superior teachers in each of the 10 areas of exceptionality listed above, 
as well as from directors and' supervisors of special educatiqp in State and 
local school systems and from college instructors of special education. 
By means of the questionnaires, the 13 groups of special education personnel 
had opportunity to express their views on the distinctive skills, competen- 
cies, and experiences which they consider basic for special educators. 
Through the inquiry forms, status information was also gathered on State 
certification requircmcntiMur teachers of exceptional children, and on 
existing teacher-education programs for the preparation of these teachers. 

Through the committee technique, reports were prepared on the dis- 
tinctive competencies required by educators in areas paralleling those studied • 
through inquiry forms. There were 13 such committees in all. The names 
of these committee members were proposed by the National Committee, 
and the chairmen were appointed by the Commissioner of Education. 
Committees were composed of from 6 to 12 leading educators in their area 
of interest who, insofar as possible, had engaged in college teaching, had 
held supervisory positions in State or local school systems, and had class- 
room teaching experience with exceptional children. 

Three major, conferences on the study were called. In September 1952, 
private agencies interested in gifted and handicapped children met with 
the Office of Education staff and the National Committee. In March 1953 
the Commissioner of Education called a 3-day working conference to study 
distinctive competencies required by special educators.. In October 1954, 

* week-long work conference was conveocd in Washington, when working 
papers incorporating all data collected were presented, reviewed, and modi- 
fied. 'The occasion provided opportunity for a free exchange of views and 
for analysis and interpretation of data. 

The findings coming from this study, representing the point of view 
of no single individual or agency, will, it is hoped, contribute effectively 
toward the goal of increasing the number of educators competent to teach 
bur exceptional children. 
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Appendix B. — Information About the 100 . 
Participating Teachers of the iBlind 

npHE DESIGN of the study called for 100 superior classroom teachers of 
^e blind to supply facts and opinions through an extensive inquiry 
form. An effort was made to secure a representative sampling of superior 
teachers throughout the Nation by establishing a quota for each State and 
by providing guidelines for the selection of teachers within each State. 
State quotas were based on such factory as child population and special 
educational facilities. > 

The guidelines stated: (1) That teachers be currently employed as class- 
room teachers of blind children; (2) that they be superior in the opinion of 
their supervisors; (3) that they have specialized preparation for teaching 
blind pupils; (4) that, insofar as possible, teachers be chosen $o that about 
half of the number would have received their specialized professional prep- 
aration before January 1, 1946, and the other half after that dace; and (5) 
thfct the selection be \ made as widely as possible from various types of 
teaching situations, such as residential and day schools, all age levels of 
instruction, and private and public schools. 

In order to obtain 100 completed inquiry forms from teachers who would 
meet the standards set by the study, it was decided to compile a list of 
approximately 200 teachers. Actually, State departments of education sub- 
mitted the names and addresses of 170 teachers of the blind. Inquiry forms 
were mailed to all of them; 129 completed forms were returned. Twenty- 
nine respondents did not meet the. criteria set up by the guidelines: some 
were not classroom teachers; others did not have specialized preparation. 
The forms of the other 100 respondents were collated and data from them 
were reported in the bullet id. 

The inquiry forms filled out by the 100 teachers of the blind were grouped, 
for purposes of tabulation, Ano the following categories : 

(a) ^lay school teachers with preparation prior to January 1, 1946- 

05). / ' 

(b) day school teachers with preparation since January 1, 1946 (23). 

^ (0 residential school teachers with preparation prior to January 1 

1946(35). / 

(d) residential school teachers with preparation since January 1, 

1946 (27). 

Thus, there were, in all, 38 day school and 62 residential school teachers. 
Grouped according to recency of specialized training, one-half had received 
their specialized preparation before January 1, 1946, and the other half < 
after that date. I Twenty-nine had completed this specialized preparation 

> Breakdown of background Information according to tboaa with preparation prior to and after Jamey 
IMS la not glren In this appendix, since differences' In tbs views of tbaaa two groups wan not *td 
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at the undergraduate level, 61 at the graduate level, and 10 in an inservice 
'basis in a residential school with no college credit. The forms of these 
last 10 teachers would not have been collated had there been enough other 
forms submitted by teachers with specialized training taken for college 
credit. * 

Where differences in views were found between the day and residential 
teachers, and between those with preparation prior to and after January 1, 
1946, such differences were pointed out in the text of the bulletin. By 
and large, however, there \vas considerable unanimity of opinion among the 
various groups. The shortcomings of reporting each subgroup separately 
are clear; since the number of forms collated in any ooc category would be 
small, the hazards of drawing implications from the data arc obvious 
The prime purpose for the selection process was to get as representative a 
sample as was feasible. 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON THE 100 
TEACHERS OF BLIND CHILDREN 

The reader may want to know something about the school situations in 
which the 100 superior classroom teachers of the blind were employed as 
well as about their visiial acuity, and professional training. Background 
information is presented here, but should be interpreted with extreme 
caution. It is not intended that it should have any program inplications, 
since it was not within the scope of this project to study programs for the 
education of blind children. This information is presented only because 
opinions are likely to be influenced by such factors as the type of school 
organizations in which teachers were employed, the grade level at which 
they were working, and so on. ' 


’able 1. — Specialized Preparation of the 100 Teachers 


Lcrd 

• 

Total 
number of 
teachers 

Tcachc 
Dtjr schools 

Tf in — 

Residential schools 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

* 

2 

3 

* i 

4 

5 

6 



t 

*r~ 



Total 

100 

w 

100 

62 

100 

Without college credit 

10 

1 

3 

- 9 

14 

Undergraduate 

29 

10 

26 

19 

31 

Graduate 

c 

61 

27 

71 

34' 

55 
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Table 2. — Time of Specialized^ Preparation 


_ 

► 


Teachers in — 

* 

Time of preparation 

Total 
number of 
teachers 

Day schools 

Residential schools 

- 

• 

Number 

j Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1 

2 

3 

s 4 

5 * 

6 

Tot*l 

100 

38 

100 

62 

*100 

^ Before reaching blind normal 

children 

47 

23 

61 

' 

24 

1 

37 

Concurrently with reaching bhnd 
children 


1 

,J j 

39 

38 

61 

I 


1 

_ 

. 




Table 3-— Visual Acuity of the 100 Teachers 


Visual acuity 

Total number 
of teachers 

Number of teachers in— 

i * 

Day schools 

Residential* 

schools 





• 1 

2 

3 

4 

Total 

100 

38 

62 

Normally seeing . 

65 

31 

« 34 

Partially seeing 

16 

2 

14 

Blind * 

19 

5 

14 


0 

ERIC 


... . 
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TYPES OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN WHICH 
THE RESPONDENTS TAUGHT 

According to the teachers’ reports, many were teaching at more than 
one educational level . Some were teaching both preschool and elementary , 
others were teaching both elementary and secondary. They reported the 
following responsibilities: 


% 

a 

Level . 

T" — 

] 

• dumber of 
! total checks 1 

1 

Number of reach en checking- 1 - 

— 


) 

! Day scIkJdI 

1 * 

| Residential 
school 

1 

2 

i 

4 

Preschool 




Elementary 

r 

AQ 

23 

* 

9 

Secondary 

□o 

an 

24 

44 
* iB 

* 

. w 

12 


' AD of tb# 100 »n*w«if»d this question. Revund checked more then one level. IndlcaUnt tbet their 

croup* extended over * wide range. 

The reader will recall that 62 of the participating teachers taught in 
residential schools and 38 in day school settings. The types of school 
organizations in which the day school teachers caught are outlined below : 


Tfpt of odml mfokluthm 


Toud. 


Totalit, 

hoc km 


38 


Blind children enrolled in special braille dasacs and spending little or no time in the 
regular classroom ^ 

Spending some of their rime but not more than half in regular classroom .15 

Spending more that* half their time in the regiflar classroom 5 

Blind children enrolled in a tegular daasroom and spending some ol their time in a special 
braille dass » g 

Itinerant teacher instructing blind children on ap individual or kmall group basis and 
consulting with regular dassroom teachers wK> are teaching blind children 5 



Appendix C.— Information on Statistical 
Procedures and Results 


STATISTICAL PROCEDURES USED TO ANALYZF DATA 
REPORTS IN TABLE 1 


Each of the 82 competencies (knowledges and abilities) listed in table 1 
was rated in two ways by the 100 participating teachers. 1 Fim they 
checked whether, in their judgment, each item was “very important,'* 

important,” "less important,” or*’not important” for teaching the blind 
successfully. Second, they checked whether they considered themselves 
to be ”good,” -fair,” or "not prepared” in each of these competencies. 
Tq^n the responses of the 100 teachers were tabulated, and the number of 
checks in each of the seven columns found. 

Each of the checks in the "very important” column was given a weight- 
ing of 4; those in the “important" column of 3, thosejn the “less important' ' 
column of 2, and those iathe"not important” column of 1.* The average 
weighted score for each item was then calculated, for example, if every 
respondent rated an item as "very important,” its weighted mean score 
would have been 4. Items were then ranked from highest to lowest, based 
on these weighted mean scores. They are listed in this order in table 1, 
with their rank orders, ascribed to them. 

Also the items were classified into four broad categories: 

Weighted mean score* *bove 3. 50 woe epowdered VERY IMPORTANT. 

Weighted mew score* between 2.5 and 3. 49 were comidered IMPORTANT. 

Weighted mean score* between 1.5 and 2.49 wfcre corsirfcred 1 F.«K IMPORTANT. 

Weighted mean fcore* below 15 were considered NOT IMPORTANT. 

The reader will note in tabic 1 that 30 items fell in the VERY" IMPOR- 
TANT category, 48 ^n the IMPORTANT, and 4 in the LESS IMPORTANT 
category. Not one item was rated NOT IMPORTANT on the average. 

Ascribing weighted scores to each of the checks in the columns for rating 
self-competence GOOD, FAIR, and NOT PREPARED— was a rather 
complex process since these values were determined so as to be comparable 
to the ” importance* * ratiBgs of 4, 3, 2, and 1 (a 4-poifit scale). Fim, 
cachjjgtthe checks in tjie GOOD column was given a weighting of 3, those 
in the FAIR column of 2, and those in the NOT PREPARED column of 1 
(a 3-point scale). The mean weighted score of “self competence" was 
then found for all items together. This was 2.44. Then the standard 
deviation of 0.70 was found in the distribution. This was done so that 

• See abo append!* D, form EAC 4 A. question No. S. 

’ TW» same lUtlitlcal procedure wo* qaed in deriving the rank order* in table S. 
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the distance of weightings 3, 2, and 1 from 2.44 could be expressed in r 
score units. * Next the mean weighted score on ' importance" ratings for 
all items pooled together was calculated. This was found to be 3 26. 
Then the standard deviation for the same distribution was found. It was < 
0 8i- The z scores of the second distribution were equated to the cor- 
responding z scores of the first. Thus, the "z" score for "3" in the 
distribution of self-competcncv ratings was found to be + 0 80. Using the 
standard deviation of the first distribution as a unit, this yields +0 80 x 0 83, 
or + 0.66. Adding -f 0.66 to the mean of the first distribution yields 3 26 
+ 0.66 or 3-92. This is the equated score assigned to the origTnal weight 
of 3- The^ original and equated sedres arc as follows 

Or^4m%t h'j+mtrd 

♦ 3 • } 92 

2 * 2 74 j 

1 . 1 ” 

The average weighted score of SELF-COMPETENCE for each item was 
then calculated for each item, and rank orders ascribed based on these * 
scores. These rank order numbers will be found in table 1 . 

Weighted mean scores above 3 33 were conatdeted GOOD. 

Weighted mean scores between 2.14 and ) 31 were axmdcred PAIR. 

Weighted mean acorea below 2.14 were conudaxd NOT PREPARED. 

Weighted averages of importance for the various items ranged from a 
high of 3-89 to a low of 2.30; weighted averages of self-competence, in terms 
of converted scores, ranged from a high of 3 80 to a low of 2.06 (Tables 
with weighted averages for each item are on file in the Office of Education.) 
This complex method of making mean weighted scores comparable was 
necessary for a later analysis of the data. 

STATISTICAL PROCEDURE USED TO COMPARE THE 
RESPONSES OF RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS, AND TEACHERS WITH SPECIALIZED 
PREPARATION PRIOR TO AND SINCE JANUARY 1, , 

1946 i 

The 10p questionnaires were tabulated so that the responses of the 38 
day schdtol teachers could be compared with those of the 62 residential ' 
school teachers, and also so the responses of the 50 teachers with specialized 
preparation taken prior to January 1, 1946, could be compared with the 
30 trained after that date. 

The differences in opinions expressed by the two groups concerning the 
importance of items listed in table 1, and ratings of "self-competence” 
on the same items were statistically analyzed. The method used was the 
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same forboth groups. For example, the differences in opinions of residential 
and day school teachers (where X, represents scores for the residential 
and X, for the day teachers) were tested as follows: For each item the 
aycrage of the important raungs for the residential-school teachers was 

computed and the average for the day-school teachers was 

computed ^Tre estimated standard deviation of the universes 


of which the X| and Xj scores were samples were computed (c\~ 

[ifx t \ ' VN|— 1 

an J *** the standard error of the difference 

between the averages was determined Thd obser£d 

difference between the averages of the two samples (M,-Af,) was then 

expressed in {-score units *\ to yield the "critical ratio." fRefer- 

coce: E. F. Lindquist, Slsiut«*l Analysis J EJucstum*! Rtusnb, pages 
50-57.) The probability of an average difference as large as, or larger 
than, the observed average difference being obtained by chance was read 
from the table of the normaUurve (*’ Proportion of Area Under the Normal 

Curve Lyin^ More Than a Specified Number of Standard Deviations 

frota the Mean"). Where differences were statistically significant, they 
havd been pointed out in the text. The raw data, tabulated according to 
the foregoing categories, are on file in the Office of Education. 


CO-VARIATION (CORRELATION) BETWEEN RATINGS 
OF IMPORTANCE AND SELF-COMPETENCE 

* 

The data summarized in table 1 lend themselves to still another analysis. 
This conctms the testing of the hypothesis that teachers tend to rate as 
important those competencies on which they rate themselves as "most 
^ competent. ' An examination of the raw data made it evident that testing 
the significance of the difference between mean ratipgs of "importance" 
and " self-competence” qf the 100 teachers would not be sufficient. It was 
also necessary to test the significance of correlations between each indi- 
vidual's rating of “importance” and his rating of "self-competence." 
Because resources for a complete analysis of the data oh the basis of covaria- 
tion (or correlation) were not available, and because a complete analysis ' 
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did not seem necessary, a random sample of items (comprising 10 of the 
items ip an area) was drawn. For each of these items, a ' scatter diigram" 
or " contingency table" was prepared, with'the ratings of "importance" on 
the X-axis and the ratings of " self-competence" on the Y-axis. Thecoeffi- 
uent of contingency (C) for the table was then computed. Where- necessary, 
the importance ratings of "not important" and “less important" were / 
combined, or the "self-competence" ratings of "not prepared" and "faiV" 

WCTC combined sfe as to avoid low-frcqucncy intervals,, * 

This step was necessary so as to obtain a fair and stable value of the con- 
tingency coefficient. Most of the contingency coefficients were computed • 
from 2x2 tables, though some were computed from 3x2 tables. 

The statistical significance of each contingency coefficient was computed ‘ 
by the chi-square technique with (s-1) (c-1) degrees of freedom; where 

s = number of intervals on the X-axis, and. t^hum!^ of intervals on 
the i -axis. 

For each contingency table, there was computed not only the acrual 
value of C, but also the maximum value of C obtainable from the set 
of marginal frequencies characterizing the particular contingency table 
This maximum was computed by inserting in one (or more) of the cells of 
the table the highest possible number consonant with the marginal fre- ‘ 
quencies and a positive relation between X and Y. Because of the small 
number of degrees of freedom, the numbers to be inserted in the remaining 
cells of the table were readily determined by reference to the marginal 
frequences and ( he figures in the cell (or cells) already containing the maxi- - * 

mum entry. The coefficient of contingency of the table, thus constructed, 
was calculated in the usual manner. This maximum coefficient of con- 
tingency provides a useful reference-value for the evaluation of the 
contingency coefficient calculated from the original or Aipirical table. 
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STATISTICAL SIGNIFICANCE ®F DIFFERENCES BE- 
TWEEN AVERAGE RATINGS OF IMPORTANCE 
. AND SELF-COMPETENCE 


To determine the statistical significance of the difference between the 
average importance rating and the average self-appraisal of competence 
rating on an item as rated by the 100 teachers the procedure employed was 
as follows: 


The self-competence ratings (3-point scores) were equated t<& their cor- 
responding values on the 4-point score ratings (importance ratings) (see 
p. 88). The difference between the ratings on importante and sclf- 
competeqcc for each teacher was determined (/, — C,, I 2 — C 3 , through 
1 100 Goo» where the subscripts 1 and 2 represen tathe teachers answering the 
question). The average difference between the ratings for all teachers was 


calculated ^ the standard deviation ^-y/ - ^- a “C^i>) 3 ^and the standard 

error of the average of the differences was computed; the average 


difference was expressed in z-score units ( (this is thc"critical ratio”; 




The probability that a mean difference as large as or larger than the one ob- 
tained for a given item would occur by chance was then read from the 
appropriate table of probabilities. (Reference: Quinn McNcmar, Psycho- 
logical Statistics , pp. 73-73.) 

In the case of items for which the difference between the average im- 
portance rating and the average self-competence rating (converted scores) 
was less than 0.20, no test of statistical significance was employed. It was 
considered that differences smaller than 0.20 were too small to have any 
practical importance, and therefore need not be seriously considered. 

In the procedure described above, only paired ratings were employed; 
thus, if a teacher rated an item for importance, but failed to make a self- 


competence rating for the item, it was impossible to determine the difference 
between importance and self-competence of that teacher for that item. 
The teacher’s response to this item was therefore not usable in this cal- 
culation. It should be pointed out that all teachers’ ratings were used in 
obtaining the averages for importance on which the ranks in table 1 are 
based; and similarly, all teachers’ ratings were employed in obtaining the 
averages for self-competence. In these instances, the calculation docs not 
call for the pairing of the two kinds of ratings. 
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Tabic A.— Percent of Special Education Personnel Indicating Number of 
Clock Hours of Student Teaching with Blind Children Needed by Those 
Preparing to Teach in This Area 


Clock hours ' 


Minimal 

None 

1-75 

75-150 

151-235 

225-300 

Over 300 

Number answer Inf 

Median 


Desirable 

None 

1-75 

75-150 

151-225 

225-300 

Over 300 

N umber answering 

Median 


Ideal 

None 

1-75 ... 

76-150 

151-225 ... 

226-300 : 

Over 300. 

N umber answering 

Median 


For teacher-cart did a tea with 
regular classroomexper tones 
with normal children— per- 
cent of personnel rating. 


Teacher 


2 

18 

45 

33 

2 


55 

125 


. 7 
7 
21 
26 
37 
2 
67 
103 


State 


15 

33 

31 

18 

3 


30 

70 


Local 


3 

63 

39 

6 


38 


2] 

28 

33 

10 

8 

30 

153 


3 

10 

15 

62 

10 

30 

252 


5 

38 

40 


37 

161 


3 

5 

39 

53 


36 

229 


For teacher-candidates with 
only- student teaching of nor- 
mal children — percent of 
personnel rating. 


Teacher 


13 

35 

35 

6 

11 


52 

80 


8Ute 


7 

22 

43 

19 

7 

2 

42 

113 


2 

2 

33 

48 

13 

2 

46 

171 


22 

72 

4 

51 

253 


8 

8 

57 

20 

6 

35 

104 


6 

9 

76 

9 

33 

260 


Local 


18 

61 

13 

8 


115 


3 

13 

63 

16 

6 

38 

191 


11 

80 

9 

35 

262 


r 
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Tabic B.— Special Education Personnel Rate Amount of Teaching Experi- 
ences with Normal Children Needed by Those Preparing to Teaoh Blind 
Children W 


Teaching experience with norma] children 

Percent of personnel rating 

Teacher 

State 

Local 

1 

1 

1 

S 

4 

» 

Minimal 

None 

One semester, half-time student -teach in* 

12 

21 

16 

23 

18 

42 

11 

23 

17 

r 

0 

3 

88 

One semester, full-time student -teach In* 

27 

23 

16 

1 

One year of classroom teaching 

Two yean of classroom teaching 

Three years of classroom teaching 

More than three years of classroom teadftng 

2 

Number of personnel answering # 

77 

40 

DliflRARLE 

None 




One semester, half-time student-teaching . 
One semester, full-time student-teaching 
One year of classroom teaching . . 

6 

17 

32 

33 
10 

2 

60 

6 

12 

30 

46 

7 

14 

20 

14 

43 

0 

Two years of classroom teaching 

Three pars of classroom teaching 

More than three years of classroom teaching. 

Number of personnel answering. _ 

43 

81 

XT Ir>,At 

None 

2 

3 

11 

30 

46 

8 

61 





One semester, half-time student-teaching 

One semester, full-time student-teaching 

One year of classroom teaching 

Two years of classroom teaching 

Three veers of classroom teaching 

10 

28 

60 

3 

30 

0 

18 

18 

40 

6 

82 

More than three years of classroom teaching 
Number of personnel answer tn* 



\ 


P ... 

te.. 


o 

ERIC 


‘ ■ 


i .'7; ‘ ' .11: 6 
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Appendix D. — Excerpts From Inquiry 

Forms 

EXCERPTS FROM INQUIRY FORM FILLED OUT BY 
TEACHERS OF BLIND CHILDREN 

The Office of Education Study 

QuAunc^QGf* and Prefaration of Teachers of Exceptional Children" 


INQUIRY FORM EXC-4A. For Teachers of Blind Children 


Mias 

Mrs. 


LI Your name Mr 

1.2 Your mai ling address 

City (or Post Office) , State 

1.3 ^Naraeand location of school in which you teach 


1.4 Indicate the type erf school organixation in which you teach by checking y/ ONE of the 
following: 

Residential ichool for blind children 

Blind children enrolled in a special braille class, spending little or no time in the 

regular classroom 

Blind children enrolled in a special braille class , spending some of their time but 

not more than half in the regular classroom 

Bfcm* children enrolled in a special braille class , spending more than halHfeeir time 

in the regular classroom 

Blind children enrolled in a regular classroom , spending some of their time in a 

special braille class 

Ithacans teacher instructing blind children on an individual or small group basis 
and consulting with regular classroom teachers who are teaching blind children 
Other (specify): 

1.5 Indicate by Riling in the blanks: 

Total number of pupils in your class 

Number of pupils in your class whom you classify as bliod 

Number of pupils in your class whom you classify as partially seeing 

1.6 Indicate the group, or groups of blind children which you teach by checking \/ONB or 
MORE of the following: 

Nursery or Kindergarten Elementary Secondary 

1 .7 indicate the period in which you took the major part of your specialised preparation which 
led to your initial certification or approval as a teacher of blind- children by checking */ 
ONE of the following: 

Prior to December 31, 1945. — Since January 1, 1946. 


IN PUBLISHED REPORTS, OPINIONS EXPRESSED THROUGH THIS 
INQUIRY WILL NOT BE IDENTIFIABLE WITH THE NAMES OF THE 
PERSONS COMPLETING THE FORM 
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1.8 Indicate the plan by which you received the major part of your apecialittd preparation 
in the education of the blind. 

(Place ONE check V in the appropriate square in the table below 

AND 

If you have had preparation by other plana, indicate this by placing X'l in 

ONE or MORE of the appropriate squares.) 


Type of program 

Prior to on-the-job 
teaching experience 
with so-called nor- 
mal children 

After on-the-job experi- 
ence with so-called 
normal children 

Prior to 
teaching 
blind chil- 
dren 

Concur- 
rently with 
* teaching 
blind chil- 
dren 

Prior to 
teaching 
blind chil- 
dren 

Concur- 
rently with 
teaching 
blind chil- 
dren 

Program offered at 

Level: 

An accredited 1 colltgt or 
univtrsity , which con- 
sisted largely of work 
taken dmrtng the regu- 
lar academic year 

Undct - 
gfadu- 
a*c. 

i 

i 



% 

Graduate 

, 




An accredited alltgt or 
untvtrstiy, which con- 
sisted largily of sum- 
mer school sessions 

. / — 

Under* 

gradu- 

ate 




- 

Graduate 





A rtitdmtial school for the blind 
ihdependent of a degree-granting 
institution (therefore without col- 
lege credit) 




: 


Otbn (Specify— inservice program offered by a school or school system, etc.): 

■ An accredited college or university is deflned by the Division of Higher Education, U. 8. Office 
of Education, as an Institution certified by the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, or by one of tbe regional Associations of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

1.9 Indicate your visual acuity by checking ONE of the following: 

Normal vision Partially seeing Blind 


$ 
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5. In youf pretent position u a teacher of blind children, how important ia it that you poascu 
th(i following competencies? 

(Check V ONE of the four columns on the Uft for each item.) 


How do you rate your competency at each of the items listed? 
(Check y' ONE of the three columns on the right for each item.) 



A kxeu ltJgt tmJ/or undtrstsnJtng of — 

3.1 the causes of the various conditions 

which repute in blindness or loss of 
vision. 

3 2 the general plan of medicaJ treatment 

of the different conditions which 
result in blindness or loss of vision. 

3 3 the general meaning of the diagnosis 

and prognosis of the visual condition 
for each blind pupil in the class. 

3.4 the medical, emotional, psycholog- * 

ical, social and educational implica- 
tions of blindness. 

Tbi sbilify — 

3. 79 to write braille with ease (teacher’s 

own ability.) 

3.80 to develop and prepare work sheets : 

and experience stories in braille. | 

3 81 to touch type (teacher’s own ability) 

3. 82 to enunciate clearly and pronounce 

correctly in a pleasing voice. 

1 All of the 82 Items appearing in table 1 were Included iiTtkis item in the Inquiry form, although 

not in the same order as in the table. 
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5. Do yon consider the following experience* "my important,' ’ "important/* "lea* im- 
portant” or "not important" in the specialty preparation of teacher* of Mind children? 
(Check y ONE of the four colorant oo the U/t for each item.) 


Very important 1 

w 

S 

i 

e 

4 * 

e 

i 

! §■ 

i *-> 

0 

Z 


































• 

| 




1 
























' \ 





v * • * 







i 


















ITEM 


5.1 Supervised staJtnt-tuckimg of to-called normal children. 
Saftrrutd JtiuUnt-tttckmg tf UimJ cktUrtm — 

5 2 in the wading of braille. 

5-3 in the writing of braille. 

5. 4 in the regular academic (object*. 

3 5 at the n vinery school level 
5-6 at the elementary level 
5.7 at the secondary level. 

5.8 SttuUmt-tktrrrstitm (without active participation) of teach- 
ing of blind children. 

PUmmtJ tinrrstim — 

5-9 in day school* or classes for blind children, 
in residential school* for bliod children, 
in schools or classes 'dealing with other types of ex- 
ceptional children. 

of children with multiple handicaps including blindness, 
of multi-professional case conferences (held by repre- 
sentatives from such fields as medical, psychological, 
educational and social welfare) to study and nuke 
recommendations on individual blind children, 
of conferences of*oo-thc-job teachers of the blind oo 
pupil placement, curriculum adjustment, child study, etc. 
Visits to the homes of blind children in the company of 
supervising teachers. 


510 

511 

512 
513 


514 


515 


5.16 

5.17 

518 


5.19 

520 

5.21 

5.22 


rehabilitation centers for blind youth and adults, 
ophthalmologies! specialists. 

nooschool community organizations offering services to 
the blind such as recreation groups, clubs and com- 
munity houses. 

*w *■ Jnmmg tdntstimd mtrrfntstims fn m 
ophthalmologies) and other medical reports, 
psychological report* oo blind children, 
reports of social workers oo blind children, 
cumulative educational records oo blind children. 


6. Are there personal characteristics needed by a teacher of blind children which are different 

in dtpu or W from those needed by a teacher of so-called normal children? 

Yes No 

If your answer is "Yes,” please list and comment. (Attach an additional page if necessary.) 




- 


Mraa 


) ”"- 


waited 
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11. Indicate (1) the amount of *ucce*ful cUtsr-m fsdmg of KXilled normal children which 

1,6 * W ’ 10d ** for a teacher of bl.nd 

d|ildrcn t tod (2) the amount of teaching of so-called normal children which you hare had. 
(Place ONE check K in wl column oo the rfgkr opposite the appropriate amount.) 


Amount of teaching of totalled Normal Children u a 
prerequisite for teaching blind children 

1 

Mini- 

mal 

! 

Desir- 

able 

I 

Ideal 

i 

! 

I 

Amount 
which 
you have 
had 

No teaching of normal children 





At least 1 semester of half-time student-teaching with 
normal children (or equivalent) 




. 

At least 1 semester of full-time student-teaching with 
normal children (or equivalent) 





At least 1 year of oo-thc-job classroom teaching with 
normal children 





At least 2 yean of oo-thc-job claaaroom teaching with 
normal children 





At least 3 yean of on-che-jot/ claaaroom teaching with 
normal children 




Otbtr (specify): 






12 . 


lodicate (1) the amount of thUtnf-tucbmg with blind children that you believe ahould be 
mmmsl, JumtH, and Utsl prerequisites for a teacher of the blind, and (2) the amount of 
stmJnu -tttcbmg of blind children you have had. 

(Check K in <arl column on the rigbt opposite the appro p riate amount.) 


Amount of student-teaching of 
blind children needed aa a 
prerequisite for oo-the-)ob 
teaching of blind children. 


For experienced reg- 
ular classroom 
teachers 


No student-teaching of blind 

children 

1-73 dock hours 

76-150 dock hours 

151-223 dock hours 

226-300 dock hours 

0th* (specify): 


Mini- 

mal 


Dcsir- 1 
able 


Ideal 


For teacher-candi- 
dates with only 
student-teaching of 
so-called normal 
children 


Mini- 

mal 


Desir- 

able 


Ideal 


Amount 

which 

you 

have 

had 


O 
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II. EXCERPTS FROM INQUIRY FORMS FILLED OUT 
BY DIRECTORS AND SUPERVISORS IN (a) STATE 
DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION, AND QT) LOCAL 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

The Office of Education Study 

"Qualification and Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional Children" 

^ . ^ i 

INQUIRY FORM EXC-1 : For special education pempmel (including director!, 

•uperriwn, consultants, and coordinators) in Imp 
education department! 

INQUIRY FORM EXG-3 • For director!, coordinator!, consultants, and super* 

▼ison of special education in Uc*l school syst e m s 


Miss 

Mrs. 

1.1 Your name Mr .Date 

1.2 Your bust ness address . 

Gry (or Post Office) State 

1.3 Your official title 


{Specify — Director of Special Education, etc.) 

1-4 Id which area or areas of Special Education do you have responsibility? (Check r' as 
many as are applicable.) 

Blind Gifted Socially maladjusted 1 

Crippled 1 Hard of hearing Special health problems 1 

Deaf Mentally retarded --^Speech defective 

Partially seeing 

humktmu: In answering special area questions throughout pages 1 to 14 of this form, please 
supply data on those areas in which you have responsibility arid, if you wish, in any additional 
areas in which you have professional preparation and experience. 


IN PUBLISHED REPORTS, OPINIONS EXPRESSED THROUGH THIS 
INQUIRY FORM WILL NOT BE IDENTIFIABLE WITH THE NAMES OF 
THE PERSONS COMPLETING THE FORM. 


Throughout the inquiry form : 

1 Tbs term “crippled" includes the cerebral palsied. 

• The term “socially maladjusted” imdudas tbs emotionally disturbed. 

1 Tbs term “special health problems" includes children with cardiac conditions, tuberculosis, epilepsy, 
and below -par conditions. 
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4. (Completed by Stitt personnel only) 

How do you evaluate. in general, the profeuiooil prrp^.tioo of -tether, of except, onal 
children employed m your Sure who, within the hut 5 ycare, h.ve completed a sequence 
erf courses erf specialised preparation? 1 

■ ? e ^* n ' Uo , n 0, *;^ qOamvo,eoiw »“" wWch ‘PP~"°n P**« 8 of the 1W« publication "Opportunhire 
for the Preparation of Teachers of RxeepUonaJ Children" (a cooperative study eponsored bv JTnIJX 

T dtheUni ^ 8Ut - 0ffl ™ of Kd “«tlon) has b«nXX tor £ 
ou this study. A 'sequence of courses" involves 9 to 12 semester hours made up of <1) Tstudy of the chares 
of the p^tlqplar condition under consideration. (J) a study of te^hl^g X 

adjustment, and (1) observation and stndent -teaching in the specialised i 
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